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Illinois Library Association 
Proceedings at East St Louis 


The fourth annual meeting of the II- 
linois state library association convened 
in the city auditorium hall of East St 
Louis, Ill., Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 21. The weather was about as bad 
as it could be, but there was a fairly 
good attendance. 

’ The president, E. S. Willcox of Peo- 
ria, called the convention to order, and 
the mayor of the city, M. M. Stephens, 
extended a cordial welcome to the dele- 
gates of the convention. 

Mr Willcox responded, thanking the 
mayor for the cordiality of his welcome, 
and expressing his satisfaction that he 
had met one mayor who appreciated 
the public library, and recognized it as 
one of the essential departments of 
government, for upon mayors depends 
very much the success of public libra- 
ries and their usefulness. 

Pres Willcox then delivered his an- 
nual address, in part as follows: 

I have thought it not inappropriate 
at the opening of this annual meeting 
of our Illinois state library association 
and in this city, which we visit for the 
first time, to-take a hasty glance at the 
condition of things before the day of 
free public libraries, and to restate for 
our encouragement the reason for their 
existence. And I venture to do this 
notwithstanding the subject may be 
familiar to you as “a twice-told tale, 
vexing the dull ears of a drowsy man,” 
for it is well to look back occasionally 
over the road we have traveled, and, 
having attained such a height as this— 
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an annual meeting—take a short survey 
of the field. 

Thirty years ago the idea of a free 
public library supported by general tax- 
ation was unheard of in Illinois, and 
when first suggested was declared to 
be unnecessary and impossible even by 
many good triends of libraries. But 
there were libraries, royal archives at 
least, almost from the earliest dawn of 
civilization. ... 

The era of the free public library 
dates from the year 1850, when the great 
parliamentary act of England, permit- 
ting cities or boroughs to tax their 
property to the extent of half a penny 
on the pound, since raised to a penny 
on the pound, for the support of free 
public libraries, received the royal sanc- 
tion on August 14 of that year. The 
agitation for this great work was led by 
William Ewart, member of parliament, 
in 1848—a name to be forever honored 
by our profession. 

Simultaneously with this movement 
in England the city of Boston accepted 
an act of the Massachusetts legislature 
authorizing the city to establish and 
maintain a free public library, which 
was opened to the public in March, 
1854. Manchester, England, had al- 
ready opened her free public library, 
the first of all, in September, 1850. 

The English law was of universal 
application to any and all boroughs 
in England, and became, therefore, 
the model of later legislation in this 
country, while the Massachusetts law 
was specific and local for Boston alone; 
but what a beneficent example and 
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stimulus that Boston public library has 
been! 

It took our race 8000 years to come 
from Babylon to Boston. 

Let us now introduce our state, II- 
linois, into the illustrious company of 
library benefactors, and it holds no 
mean place among them, for the library 
law passed by the legislature of Illinois 
in 1872 was the first broadly planned 
and comprehensive free public library 
law placed on the statute books of any 
state in the union. 

It is true New Hampshire in 1849, 
and Massachusetts in 1851, had taken 
a few timid steps in this direction, with 
three or four brief sections of laws per- 
missive in their character rather than 
directive, but lacking the vitalizing 
qualities of our law in that they pro- 
vided no sufficiently specific working 
method, no sailing directions, for start- 
ing and administering such free public 
libraries. They seem to have had no 
influence on subsequent library legisla- 
tion, while the wisdom of the Illinois 
law in this regard is probably the reason 
why it has been so widely copied in 
other states. Later, in 1888, the Mass- 
achusetts legislature passed a more 
elaborate act, evidently suggested by 
the Illinois law, and today every town 
and city in Massachusetts, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of half a dozen, has its 
free public library. 

By this law of 1872 Illinois placed 
herself at the head of her sister states 
in encouraging the spread of general 
intelligence; but here is another bit of 
history not so generally known, and 
which we Illinoisans have a right to be 
proud of: Illinois was admitted into the 
Union Dec. 3. 1818. Four years and 
two months later, to wit, at the first 
session of her third general assembly,a 
general act was passed and approved, 
Jan. 31, 1823, entitled: 

An act to incorporate such persons as may 
associate for the purpose of procuring and 
erecting public libraries in this state, with the 
following preamble: 

Whereas, A disposition for improvement in 
useful knowledge has manifested itself in vari- 


ous parts of this state by associating for procur- 
ing and erecting public libraries, and, 
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Whereas, It is of the utmost importance to the 
public that the sources of information should be 
multiplied and institutions for that purpose en- 
couraged and promoted; 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc. 

Then follow ten sections giving ex- 
plicit directions as to the organizing 
and maintaining of such associations 
with provisions as liberal and enlight- 
ened as we could ask for today. 

The libraries contemplated in this act 
were, of course, subscription iibraries, 
the only kind known at that time, free 
libraries supported by general taxation 
were first hinted at 26 years later in 
New Hampshire. 

I shall always speak of the old sub- 
scription library with respect bordering 
on veneration. To those of us who had 
a taste for reading, and could pay $4 or 
$5 a year tor the privilege, it was of in- 
estimable value; and when [| look back 
now it seems as if half of my mind 
would have lain fallow, half of my life 
been a blank, but for the advantages it 
gave me. 

One would naturally think that $5 or 
$10 a year was not much to pay for free 
access to a large library, and that every- 
body would jump at such an oppor- 
tunity You and I would, but then we 
aredifferent. In our old Peoria mercan- 
tile library, with 10,000 or 12,0c0 well- 
selected volumes anda goodly num- 
ber of current periodicals, we charged 
$4 a year, and could never raise our 
membership above an average of 300; 
and one principal reason why we had 
to wait eight years before we could 
take advantage of our free public li- 
brary law that we had worked so hard 
for, was because it was thought by 
many of our prominent people that our 
mercantile library was good enough. 
And it was good enough for those who 
had the $4 to spare. But when in 1880 
our free public library was opened un- 
der the able management of Mr Fred J. 
Soldan from St Louis, too soon, alas, 
cut off in the early prime of life, it 
started out with hardly icoov.as against 
our 12,000; but the membership sprang 
up at once into the thousands, while 
ours fell off toabout 200. This was con- 
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firmation strong as proofs of holy writ, 
that the free public library was wanted; 
that there were thousands of our people 
just as eager for books as were we of 
the favored 300; and the reason why we 
had never been able to lift our mem- 
bership above the 300 mark was now 
plain. The women and children who 
hungered for books did not hold the 
purse-strings, while the men who held 
the purse-strings did not care particu- 
larly for books. It was the discovery 
of this fact 16 years before that roused 
our righteous wrath in Peoria, when we 
took a solemn vow that if the men 
would have their evening resorts, their 
lodges, their clubs, their tobacco and 
beer, the women should have their Lena 
Rivers and their St Elmo if they wanted 
them, and the youngsters their Oliver 
Optic. And this, if you are interested 
in knowing it, is what gave you a free 
public library law in Illinois. 

What use, then, does the free public 
library serve in this latter end of the 
nineteenth century? 

I answer in a single line: It is the 
most efficient instrument we know ot 
for the diffusion of general intelligence 
among the people, and for providing 
them with wholesome entertainment. 

The school teaches us reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and, to the majority, but 
little more; but writing and arithmetic 
are, for the most of us. simply tools 
with which to earn our bread and butter. 
The art of reading, and reading intelli- 
gently, is the one thing of most value 
that the public school gives us. It is 
this that throws the door wide open to 
all knowledge. 

We have but to look around over the 
world and compare the nations that 
read with those that do not read—En- 
gland with Russia, the United States 
with Spain or Turkey—to understand 
why free institutions flourish in the for- 
mer and despotism, resting on igno- 
rance, has its way in the latter. More 
than any or all things else it is the 
education we get from reading after we 
have left school that makes the differ- 
ence. To reach and entertain and in- 
form and elevate the masses—to show 
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them a better way and a broader life— 
that is the function of the free library; 
for ignorance is the greatest evil, 
knowledge the greatest good. 

I am not unmindful of the great in- 
fluence of the pulpit, the platform, and 
the press in molding public opinion, 
and in educating the people; but grant- 
ing that, it is still the book that is the 
fountain head from which they all 
draw inspiration; for books are the 
chief educators, civilizers, and human- 
izers of our age. Every great writer, 
philosopher, essayist, and poet is full 
of the praise of books, full of gratitude 
for them--we never tire of praising 
them or hearing them praised, our debt 
to them is so boundless. Never in the 
history of the world were they so val- 
ued and loved as now, never such a po- 
tent factorin the world’s progress... . 

It is an established conviction with a 
free, self-governing people, that every- 
body is wiser than anybody. | think it 
a species of self-flattery to claim this, 
for the majority are almost always 
wrong unless instructed by the few 
wiser ones; but given that, given an in- 
telligent, well-informed body of voters 
and it is not far out of the way, and at 
all events it is our way. We can never 
afford to hand over the control of this 
country to anybody, it is too sacred a 
trust. But not because you are native 
or naturalized here are you necessarily 
a good citizen, an intelligent voter, fit 
to undertake such a trust. Kittens 
being born in an oven don’t make ’em 
loaves of bread; there is some kneading 
and raising and baking necessary to 
make good bread, intelligent citizens, 
out of our blind kittens. And herein 
lies the justification of our free public 
school and our free public libraries, we 
have resorted to them in self-defense to 
preserve our free institutions. 

But does the free library accomplish 
this purpose? doesit spread intelligence 
among the masses? 

It is claimed, for instance, that we 
circulate light literature mostly, and it 
is true that about 70 per cent of our is- 
sues are of fiction and juveniles. Now 
we librarians are no advocates of novel 
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reading, on the contrary we do what we 
can to minimize it. But what can you 
do? we have to take things as they are. 

There are people who cannot read at 
all, and others who have no taste for 
books, in whom the power to fix con- 
tinued attention on the printed page is 
still an undeveloped faculty, and to 
whom a word of more than three syl- 
lables is as hard to get by asa spook in 
a lonely road in the woods after dark; 
and there are others again who have 
just reached the story-telling age in 
their development, like young children 
or those Orientals who never tire of the 
Thousand and one nights—all these 
people have rights in a free public li- 
brary and claims onit, as well as youand 
I. Let us remember, then, that a whole- 
some story, a work of the imagination, 
even if it be a little weak and watery to 
our taste, may give not only entertain- 
ment, but may also bring a gleam of 
sunshine, some thrill of human sym- 
pathy into the humdrum life of many a 
tired woman. It is only people of some 
education and culture who find their 
pleasure in history and philosophy, in 
our great poets and essayists. Nor is 
it otherwise in music and the drama. 
Taking our population straight through, 
how many of them understand and en- 
joy a Beethoven sonata, a Robert Franz 
song or a Loewe ballad compared with 
the multitude whose toes tingle at a 
Strauss waltz or a lively tune in rag 
time? 

Now these are facts; facts, too, to be 
accepted without howling over them, 
to be dealt with patiently and wisely as 
best we can—a condition we cannot yet 
escape in administering the free public 
library tor the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

The good public is a great baby, and 
must be fed spoon victuals at first, not 
boiled down into concentrated extracts, 
as Walter Pater does it; their weak 
stomachs will not bear it; it must be 
thin, with a plenty of cheap filling and 
sweetening in the way of sentiment 
and moonlight and hairbreadth escapes 
and impossible heroes and impossible 
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villains and especially impossible young 
ladies. 

You know that in fattening cattle it 
will not do to give them good, sound 
corn alone, it is too strong; you must 
mix in a plenty of hay or straw with it, 
what cattle feeders call “roughness,” if 
you would have them lay on fat. It is 
so with books. Amanda Douglas, or 
the Duchess, has more admirers than 
George Eliot. George Eliot demands 
some thinking, and your devotee of fic- 
tion doesn’t want to think. Thinking 
is mental anguish. She wants to just 
glow. How many readers have Haw- 
thorne or Howells compared with the 
Swashbuckler brotherhood of today, or 
David Copperfield compared with David 
Harum? 

Coarse stable litter has its uses no 
doubt, but itis not literature. I donot set 
myself up as a kind of Rhadamanthus 
to damn even these poor souls, for as I 
have said they have their use, they fill 
a certain emptiness; but there are nov- 
els that it does anyone good to read, 
say one or twoa year, tor the great nov- 
elists are great portrait painters of men 
and manners, and the most interesting 
thing in the world to man is man... . 

This, then, is my answer as to what 
use our free public library serves in this 
latter end of the nineteenth century: 
It provides an innocent entertainment 
unknown before; but, above all, it dif- 
fuses general intelligence among that 
great mass of our population who would, 
without it, go through life in compara- 
tive ignorance of books, ignorant even 
of their own dense ignorance and their 
irreparable privation. 

Let me conclude with a few remarks 
more particularly to my fellow-workers: 

Your task is to build up a library and 
reading-room—as good a library and as 
well equipped a reading-room as you 
can with the means you have in the 
town where youare. These are the two 
objects contemplated in our state law, 
and they are enough. The small, well- 
managed library in the smaller town is 
just as creditable and useful in propor- 
tion as the 200,000v. library in the great 
city; perhaps even more so, for except 
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for special students, the best part of 
any library, its standard works, may be 
contained in Iooov. It took us 25 years 
from the first feeble beginning as the 
city library to bring the Peoria mercan- 
tile library up to 12,000v., and on an in- 
come of less than $2000 a year. If this 
seems slow work, console yourselves 
with the thought that what is well done 
is done soon enough. Do not be over- 
anxious about increasing your circu- 
lation rapidly; that will take care of 
itself if you have a good, well-balanced 
library, with the new books on your 
shelves as soon as called for; this is the 
main thing. Order such books as you 
intend to order at least once a month, 
or, better still, every week. That’s busi- 
ness. Nothing you can do will win the 
approbation and secure the confidence 
of your public quicker. 

The cornerstone of every beginning 
library is a good English dictionary, 
the best you can afford, and, next, 
I should say, a good encyclopedia, if 
there be sucha one in English; then Lip- 
pincott’s dictionary of biography and 
Lippincott’s gazetteer, a good atlas and 
the New York world almanac. From 
these build up higher and wider. As 
your reference department grows you 
will need Poole’sindex and the Cumula- 
tive index,andthesuccessive volumes of 
the American catalog—these latter, with 
the Library journal and Pusiic Lispra- 
RIES, for your own tools. But, above all 
things, do not neglect to start your card 
catalog in drawers at once—a dictionary 
card catalog of authors, subjects, and 
titles in alphabetical order, for this, 
when properly made, is the index to 
the contents of your whole library, as 
the index at the end of a book is an in- 
dex to the contents of that book. Give 
your spare time and study to this, for 
1ooov. well indexed are more useful 
than 10,0c0 not indexed. To do this 
well will make heavy drafts on all the 
knowledge you possess; it is labor, and 
without end, but if you can analyze and 
catalog five books a day with your other 
work, you are doing well. It will soon 
begin to count for something, and as 
you watch it slowly growing under your 
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hand it will give you more serene satis- 
faction than a new spring bonnet. 

If one of your dearest, most trying 
friends should ask you why you do not 
introduce this new fad or that new no- 
tion, possess your soul in patience; you 
have a plenty of wearing work to do, 
and have neither time nor strength to 
run after every will-’o-the-wisp that may 
cross your path. A library is not built 
of bric-a-brac, nor yet is it a kinder- 
garten. It is enough if it is a good li- 
roe 

If we can gradually build up a li- 
brary of carefully selected books, and 
keep our card catalog even with its 
growth, if we give intelligent and cour- 
teous service, and if we make our 
reading-room attractive to our young 
people as well as to their seniors, with 
such current periodicals as we can af- 
ford, we shall have accomplished great 
things; ‘the rest is all but leather and 
prunello.” 

The next address was given by H.C. 
Fairbrother of East St Louis, who said 
in part: 

It is a pleasure to be able to speak 
to you this evening, and to heartily 
commend this association for its ex- 
istence, the energy which produces its 
existence, and more especially for its 
meeting here. Conventions are becom- 
ing more common in every department 
of work, and it is indeed pleasing to 
know that the librarians of the state 
have joined together to have conven- 
tions. There is a tendency in workers 
to get into arut and do things mechan- 
ically, and there is nothing like a good, 
lively convention to stir up enthusiasm 
and impart a zest to one’s work. 

Not long ago I had occasion to pur- 
chase something from a country store, 
and it was some time before the man 
lounging with a group of talkers could 
summon up sufficient energy to go be- 
hind the counter and get me what I 
wanted. How different this is from the 
life and vim of the large department 
stores, where your patronage is solicited, 
and you are encouraged and inveigled 
into buying things that you may not 
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even have thought of buying before 
seeing the articles temptingly and taste- 
fully displayed. 

The same comparison may be drawn 
with regard to libraries and schools; 
that is, a spirit of enthusiasm and en- 
ergy can be infused into the work of the 
pupils by their teachers, and into the 
patrons of the library by the librarian, 
and it is at such meetings as this that 
this spark is engendered, and it be- 
comes contagious. The library spirit is 
contagious. East St Louis was the first 
city in the state outside of Chicago to 
take advantage of the library law and 
establish a free public library. 

There is another point or two with 
regard to this library law that I want 
to refer to briefly. I have understood 
all along that it was due entirely to 
Chicago. Everything good, even the 
water we are drinking, comes from Chi- 
cago, and it was published in the papers 
here that after the fire at Chicago they 
got up a law by which a tax could be 
levied and people assessed for the 
support of a free public library. I ac- 
cepted this as authentic, and never had 
any reason to doubt it until recently, 
upon investigation, I found my im- 
pression was a mistaken one. I have 
learned that the gentleman from Peoria, 
before even the Chicago fire, had writ- 
ten up this bill, had consulted with the 
superintendent here in St Louis, and 
various other prominent men in educa- 
tion and libraries, with regard to this 
subject. He presented the matter to 
a representative from his state and 
county. It was taken up at Springfield 
and was before the house in the fall and 
winter of 1871-72. The law was passed 
on March 7, 1872. Later on Chicago 
came in with a request for an emer- 
gency clause to be added, which was 
done. That is all the part that Chicago 
had to play with regard to this law in 
Illinois. The gentleman who was in- 
strumental in doing all this is now the 
president of this association. 

The library law is one of the brightest 
stars in that heaven-blue field of the 
banner of Illinois. I think as time goes 
on we will more and more appreciate 


the beneficence of that law, and yet 
how small the beginning, how timid the 
originators, how fearful of its success or 
failure, and this work is only just be- 
ginning. 

There are two things to recommend 
it just now: the fact of its value to the 
state and its value to the individual. 
One of the great objects of this move- 
ment is to abridge the distance be- 
tween the classes and the masses, and 
as leveling processes, the public libra- 
ries and the public schools are drawing 
the children of all families together, 
and starting them out on this road to- 
gether. In the educating of children 
it is constantly necessary to pull one 
back and push another forward. We 
cannot say that all men are born free 
and equal. One will lead and another 
will follow, and even in one generation 
the distance between those starting to- 
gether is sometimes immense, and the 
object is to keep them together instead 
of having them form distinct classes of 
aristocracy. We want to give the same 
advantages to all, and assist those who 
especially need our help. 

Of course it is expected that the 
boards of directors will draw the line 
within the limit of reason in the ex- 
penditures on books and especially in 
ornaments and fitting up of museums, 
etc. That is a place where the board 
may properly draw the line, to prevent 
libraries from becoming unpopular, and 
prevent criticism in that respect. At 
the same time a museum is an excellent 
thing to have, but in my opinion this 
should be filled by contributions and 
donations from private individuals. 

People are frequently glad to do this. 
In the first place, their pride is appealed 
to. They may not donate the article, 
but they will lend it to the library. Itis 
often the case that people would rather 
leave their collection to the library 
than to their children, who perhaps 
may not care particularly for books, 
and might scatter the collection. Fre- 
quently all that is wanted is the op- 
portunity to do it. 

It seems like ancient history to me 
now to recall the time when our library 
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at East St Louis was started. We now 
have a handsome building worth $100,- 
000, and in that respect we are probably 
second to none in the state, outside of 
Chicago. I hope your association will 
give encouragement to it. I have al- 
ways felt an interest in the library, and 
have followed its growth. I believe the 
public library is one of the greatest at- 
tractions in any community, and stands 
alongside of the public schools and fills 
the imperative demand by all classes 
for good books. 

Judge Browning of East St Louis fol- 
lowed with a short address, in which he 
said: I appreciate the honor conferred 
upon me by the committee in placing 
my name upon the program, but as an 
outsider, and a worker along other lines, 
it is doubtful whether I can supply any 
information of value to those expe- 
rienced in library work. But perhaps, 
because this is the fact, it has been 
thought that I might be able to speak 
more freely, and express my impres- 
sions as an outsider. 

Wherever civilization has been ad- 
vanced libraries have been potent fac- 
tors in this advancement. Our first 
libraries were established by colleges 
and churches, afterward by charitable 
men and women of wealth, and this 
work has been going on and extending. 
Most of our libraries are now main- 
tained by taxation. 

We have here a manufacturing town. 
We have a large population of artisans 
and skilled workmen who are great 
readers and patrons of the library. We 
are justly proud of our library building 
and of its efficient management. One 
important question that occurs to me 
is, how can the patrons of the library 
be induced to study the best books, 
books of history and facts? 

I suppose these books are put on 
the front shelves and given prominent 
places in the library, and the attend- 
ants in charge of the library encourage 
its patrons to read them. This should 
be done. 

No trouble is experienced in circu- 
lating books of fiction. Such popular 
works as Ben Hur, Richard Carvel, 
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David Harum, circulate—in fact, the 
supply is not equal tothe demand. I 
have no criticism to make of these 
books. When read in the proper man- 
ner they will prove of real assistance 
in the study of language. But the ma- 
jority of the people who read these 
books simply run through them to see 
how the hero and heroine extract them- 
selves from the difficult positions in 
which they mav have been placed, and 
to see that the conclusion is all right. 

It seems to me that you should put 
into your library a few of the impor- 
tant works of prominent physicians 
on the subject of the laws of health, 
diseases, their causes and how to pre- 
vent them. Books teaching us how to 
live, to clothe ourselves, and the way in 
which to live in order to ward off dis- 
eases. Books that teach us how to care 
particularly for the weakest part of our 
bodies. It may be the lungs, or the 
heart, or the eyes. We send for a doc- 
tor, and when he comes he can only 
stay a little while, make a diagnosis, 
and give us some medicine. We take 
the medicine and become better tem- 
porarily, but if the cause of the trouble 
is not removed we will simply invite a 
repetition of these difficulties. 

Have you in your library, and ready 
for demand, a tew law books suited to 
the general reader? Such books as will 
explain the laws existing between a 
man and the state, teaching him his 
duty to his fellow-man and their duty 
toward him, teaching how an agreement 
may be made between men that can be 
inforced? 

These are merely suggestions from 
the standpoint of an observer. Our 
libraries should be dispensing useful 
knowledge as well as amusement, for 
knowledge is power, and it can be 
gained, not by merely reading, but by 
studying good books, reasoning, and 
thinking. 

After some very delightful music by 
local musicians the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday. 


The session opened at 9.30. After 
the preliminary business and announce- 
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ments were made, the regular program 
was taken up. 

The first paper of the morning was 
by Miss Hoagland, library organizer, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., on 

The value of proper library organization 


Over the golden door of the trans- 
portation building at the Columbian 
exposition were inscribed the following 
words: There be three things that make 
a nation great and prosperous—a fertile 
soil, busy workshops, and easy convey- 
ance from place to place.—Bacon. Of 
all inventions, the printing press and 
alphabet alone excepted, those inven- 
tions which abridge distance have done 
most for civilization.— Macaulay. 

Of the thousands who passed under 
that resplendent arch and its weighty 
inscription few perhaps realized, in the 
exhibit before them, the great signifi- 
cance for civilization represented by 
the vast improvements in transportation 
and communication which are the glory 
of the nineteenth century. 

The fact that a steel rail outlasts six 
iron rails may not interest many of us; 
but when we understand that this econ- 
omy admits of the reduction in fares 
and freights, and improves the avenues 
of communication, we begin to appre- 
ciate the debt we owe to the radiating 
influences of the Bessemer steel manu- 
facture. 

The progress of libraries is marked 
by the advance in modes and means of 
traveland carriage. Imitation becomes 
more rapid; library inventions, ideas, 
plans, methods, and technical processes 
travel from the point of invention and 
discovery with great rapidity. 

The telegraph, telephone, mail train, 
and rural delivery are only other modes 
of transportation, since they but pro- 
vide for the conveyance of ideas, ren- 
dering more perfect our communica- 
ting system, by means of which libraries 
may be established in remote parts of 
the country, or in the smallest villages, 
upon substantially the same basis as 
those more centrally located, if only 
they will make use of the communica- 


ting structure to come into touch with 
the library centers. . . 

In the realm of nature we see that 
organization is the arrangement of parts 
for the performance of the functions 
necessary to life. Says Dr Zeller ina 
recent magazine article: The library 
must have the unity of coérdinated 
functions related to the activities of 
mind if it is to be an instrument of the 
highest service to the mental life of 
a people. The world of nature, the 
environment from which all our knowl- 
edge at first hand springs, is a vast sys- 
tem of complex relations, and knowl]- 
edge consists in grasping these relations 
in their unity. The library is a new en- 
vironment of the scholar, a necessary 
supplement to nature, and, like her, 
should be organized into a system based 
upon the relation of the parts and the 
unity of the whole. .. . There are but 
two laboratories out of which knowl- 
edge is wrought; the one is the labora- 
tory of nature and the other that of the 
library.* 

To properly organize any library it 
is essential that we study the need of a 
community, and so relate the library to 
its constituency that when we get it 
into working order it will be placed 
upon a system that will admit of its 
best and most universal use. 

When this is done the library will 
have not only an intrinsic value, but an 
exchangeable value as well, for when 
every citizen may find in the library 
that which makes for happiness and 
greater usefulness to the community, 
then there will be recognized some cor- 
respondence between the value of a li- 
brary and the cost of maintaining it. 


Value of a library to local industries 


Today, as never before, the attention 
of the thoughtful men and women of 
our land is focused upon the home. 
The betterment of society begins with 
the individuals in the homes. The 
family is the unit from which springs 
the social and national life of the world. 

That library which furnishes and 
brings to the attention of parents books 


*Winonian, February, 1900. 
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bearing upon the home, its sanitation, 
heating, lighting, and ventilation; the 
food, its selection and chemical proper- 
ties, nutritive value and proper prepa- 
ration; upon child-study, intellectual 
and ethical culture—the library that 
succeeds in this undertaking will have 
found the reason for its existence. 

The preservation of life is the domi- 
nant force which we all recognize. By 
whatever means we minister to our 
bodily hunger, to our physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual needs, the public 
library should furnish us the material 
that will advance us inany direction. To 
make better blacksmiths, carpenters, 
printers, electricians, artisans, drug- 
gists, farmers, doctors, artists, lawyers, 
teachers, and preachers, etc.—nothing 
short of this should satisfy the model 
library. 

The three centuries past, present (or 
passing), and future, may, as regards 
their achievements, be classed as theo- 
logic, scientific, and sociologic. 

To invent has been the watchword of 
the nineteenth century. To adjust the 
changed economic conditions which in- 
ventions have brought about will most 
certainly be the province of the twen- 
tieth century, and the books and maga- 
zine articles which give the best of so- 
ciological thought, ought to command 
the attention of earnest men and wo- 
men who, through the present ‘‘storm 
and stress” period, discern the faint 
streaks of the dawn which is to usher 
in a new era when “men as well as iron 
shall have been millennialized,” and will 
have come to recognize their interde- 
pendence, and make daily practice of 
the golden rule. 

Why does the state educate its chil- 
dren if not because their ignorance 
would be a jeopardy to the state? Per- 
haps never before since the formation 
of the Union have we been confronted 
with such important problems as those 
which are now before us. Only the 
study of past history with a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of civil 
government will enable our legislators 
to bring to present politics any solu- 
tion of their difficulties. For statesmen 


to be but partly informed at this crisis 
is disastrous. The time is passing 
when ignorance in officeholders will be 
tolerated, and we look to the public li- 
brary as an important factor in this 
much-desired phase of ‘‘new education.” 

“To no two sets of men is the world 
ever quite the same. The theater of 
struggle varies with every degree of 
latitude, with every change of altitude, 
with every variation of soil,’* therefore 
what I have said on the value of libra- 
ries to local industries is merely by way 
of suggestion. Each one must make 
his or her own application. 

The success of any library organiza- 
tion depends upon the securing of suf- 
ficient financial backing, its communica- 
tion with library centers, the personnel 
of the board of library trustees, and 
upon the character of a librarian and his 
or her administration of the library. 

In the use made by many librarians 
and trustees of the improved communi- 
cating structure, to which I have re- 
ferred, they might as well be living in 
the old stage-coachand canal-boat days. 
To apply a specific remedy to their 
malady of ignorance and indifference, I 
would prescribe a dose of PusLic LiBrRa- 
RIES, Library journal, Library primer, 
and other library publications, which 
if properly administered, will effect a 
speedy and permanent cure. 

Library publications furnish informa- 
tion concerning library schools, which 
are the mothers of the best library life. 
Illinois is most fortunate in her posses- 
sion of four important library centers: 
Pusiic LispRarigs, the library school at 
Champaign, the Library Bureau, the 
local and state library associations. 

The Greeks have left to us the image 
of the messenger of the gods, blown 
forward by unseen winds, himself en- 
dowed with winged feet which carry 
him swiftly on some errand of informa- 
tion; but‘all this is changed, and our 
modern library Mercury hies himself to 
a comfortable Pullman car, which far 
outruns the ancient runner and brings 
the messenger to a library center—a 
meeting held, perchance, at East St 


*Drummond. 
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Louis, Indianapolis, Toledo, or Mon- 
treal, from which he carries back ideas 
undreamed of in ancient Greece. 

The amount expended by a board of 
trustees in sending the librarian, at the 
library’s expense, to state or A. L. A. 
meetings, will be amply repaid in his or 
her increased interest and greater effi- 
ciency of service. 


The librarian 


A library may have ample means of 
support, an interested board of trustees 
who are ready and willing to grant a 
free approach to library centers, to 
make use of the most approved library 
methods and appliances, yet the library 
may be handicapped or prove a dismal 
failure if the librarian is inefficient or 
not fully alive to the possibilities and 
responsibilities of her position. Mr 
Dewey, in outlining the qualifications 
of a librarian, places character first and 
the library spirit second. It is difficult 
to define that indefinable something 
called library spirit, but it includes as- 
piration, courage, fortitude, enthusiasm, 
love, zeal, energy, force, patient per- 
sistence, steadfast purpose, faith, hon- 
esty. If to the well-poised character 
is added the above qualifications, the 
librarian who possesses them will make 
her library a success in any community 
in the face of all discouragements. 

The librarian to be good must have 
graduated from a high school; she will 
be better fitted for her duties if she has 
had a college course and a knowledge 
of affairs. To be ideal she must be a 
graduate of a college and also of one of 
the library schools. Those who are the 
most interested in the progress of libra- 
ries, look forward to the time in the 
near future when library positions will 
be denied to any but library school 
graduates. 

We should demand of librarians that 
they be as well equipped for their pro- 
fession as high school teachers are be- 
ing required to be in theirs. We are 
passing through the transition period 
as regards this question. 

All of us number among our acquaint- 
ances librarians of the highest scholar- 


ship, to whom has been possible only 
the library school of experience, and 
yet we cannot deny that a training 
school would but have added to their 
efficiency. If, however, I were called 
upon to choose between a librarian who 
had tact and experience, but lacked 
training, and one who had technical li- 
brary training but lacked tact and ex- 
perience, then I certainly should select 
the first as most desirable; but it is pos- 
sible to find a happy combination of 
character and training. 

When the library millennium shall 
have come library organizers will be 
an unknown quantity, since each libra- 
rian will understand just how to organ- 
ize or reorganize her library upon the 
best and most approved system. 

We must particularly condemn the 
practice, which still obtains, of appoint- 
ing a librarian on political or personal 
grounds, or because he or she needs 
the financial aid the position affords. 
Such an appointment in one’s private 
business is well enough; for the head of 
a library, however, none but a man or 
woman of recognized fitness and ability 
should be chosen. 

As to how his or her appointment 
shall be made it is difficult to frame an 
ironclad rule. Sometimes trustees de- 
sire to appoint one eminently fitted for 
the place, perhaps a non-resident library 
school graduate. They should cer- 
tainly have that privilege. In case of 
local applications, they all ought to 
receive equal and due consideration. 
Character, executive ability, a pleasing 
and courteous address, should count as 
wellas scholarship and technical library 
training. Once appointed a librarian 
ought not to be displaced as long as 
she satisfactorily discharges the duties 
of her office. For the positions of as- 
sistants or substitutes, applicants should 
not receive appointments until they 
have served as apprentices for at least 
three months, and have successfully 
passed a library examination. A cer- 
tificate from a regular library school 
should exempt applicants from such 
unremunerative service and examina- 
tion. 
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In their attitude toward the use of 
communication, to further their useful- 
ness, librarians may be divided into 
three classes: 1) Those who do not 
know anything about improved library 
methods and are too ignorant to learn; 
2) those who are aware that their li- 
braries may be improved if only they 
will find out how to proceed—this they 
are too indifferent to do; and, 3) those 
who are on the alert, who open them- 
selves fully to receive new ideas, and 
are quick to perceive their value and 
adopt them. 

Library buildings and classification 


One of the most marked differences 
between the past and present lies in the 
arrangement of library buildings, which 
should reveal in very form and appear- 
ance their adjustment to library needs, 
complete with room for open shelves, 
reading, reference, and children’s de- 
partments, and with ample space for 
attractive bulletins. To these essential 
requirements should be added at least a 
minimum of zxsthetic provision, since 
there is a close connection between 
morals and artistic tastes. In its loca- 
tion the ideal library building should 
be central enough to admit of an easy 
transportation of books and persons 

In the desire for communication and 
the interchange of thought and expe- 
riences, growing out of human needs, 
language was evolved. All the advan. 
tages belonging to the art of speech are 
added to and enhanced by writing, 
which is indispensable to the highest 
culture. As life becomes more -rich 
and complex, each art and science but 
adds to the materials of human speech. 
Library science has had its share in this 
progress and in the classification of 
books; communication has been the 
leading determinate force, and thus 
should put a restraint upon varied clas- 
sifications. Whether you enter a li- 
brary in San Francisco, Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, or Svokane, you 
should be able to go to the public li- 
brary shelves and select the books you 
desire, because you understand the lan- 
guage of their classification. All libra- 


ries must of necessity adopt some sys- 
tem of classification, and if there is one 
point I wish to emphasize more than 
another, it is to plead for a more uni- 
form system of classification. For pub- 
lic libraries to discard their old cum- 
bersome systems of classifications and 
adopt the newer and better methods, as 
taught by the schools, is but to prove 
their appreciation of organic education. 

In answer to inquiries regarding the 
systems of classifications taught in the 
four library schools, I learn that all of 
them teach principally the Dewey sys- 
tem,two of them teachthe Decimal clas- 
sification exclusively, that two of them 
teach also the Cutter or Expansive sys- 
tem, and that two give instruction in 
other systems. Would it not be better 
for the schools to agree, or have a com- 
mittee from the A. L. A. decide as to 
the best system, and adopt it as the lan- 
guage which will convey a reliable sign 
of ideasto all who use the public library? 

Some librarians continue to be a law 
unto themselves in the matter of classi- 
fication, utterly disregarding certain 
well-defined rules; such a course is 
“unsocial,” ‘to say the least. Library 
organization should present a universal 
network, uniting each library with 
many other libraries, each of which is 
again united with many others; and 
each library is a place where various 
tomes should be elaborated into a spe- 
cial system of classification, universally 
recognized as library language. 

By combining the Dewey classifica- 
tion with the Cutter-Sanborn author 
numbers, we obtain an ideal system of 
classification which admits of the in- 
definite growth of any library which 
adopts it. 

All but one of the library schools 
ignore the Decimal classification of fic- 
tion and individual biography for pub- 
lic libraries. Fiction may be arranged 
under the class letter F, though I pre- 
fer omitting the class mark, arranging 
it on the shelves by authors, entered 
under the Cutter-Sanborn author num- 
bers, distinguishing the different works 
of one writer by the initial of the first 
word inthe title. Thus Dickens’ number 
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is Ds54; David Copperfield is marked 
Ds54d; Dombey and Son, Dsqdo. It is 
better to prefix the letter B to individ- 
ual biography, arrange it on the shelves 
according to the person written about, 
adding the initial of the biography, to 
distinguish the several books about one 
person. In combination with the Deci- 
mal classification, it is best to use the 
Cutter-Sanborn author numbers to dis- 
tinguish writers. . . . 

What is true of classification is true 
of cataloging. Whether we use red, 
blue, or black ink in the left-hand cor- 
ner of the card, let us adopt a uniform 
system of cataloging, using the same 
indentation, imprint, etc. 

The genesis of each library is de- 
pendent upon the genesis of other li- 
braries. If we open up the avenues of 
approach and learn by sharing a com- 
mon fund of experience, our libraries 
will become most efficient, ‘because 
their language is universal. 

Miss Corwin, of Charleston state nor- 
mal school, opened the discussion of 
the paper as follows: 

I have listened to all that has been 
said, and it seems to be I can simply 
say: Them’s my sentiments. There is 
only one thing that I would like to em- 
phasize, and that is the fact that an un- 
trained librarian could hardly take this 
work and do anything with it, and make 
an organized library out of an unorgan- 
izedone. The difference largely, is the 
difference between the trained and un- 
trained librarian. 

Now you know how often it is true 
that when a community makes up their 
minds to have a library the people 
have become enthused and raisé the 
money, and after they have built a 
building, and purchased the books and 
put them on the shelves, there is very 
little money left; but they discover that 
it is necessary to have a librarian, and 
with what money they have left they 
begin to consider the best librarian they 
can get for this little money, and then 
there is perhaps some member of the 
board who has a poor relative that he 
has wanted to provide for for some 
time. She will do. She loves books, 


and has always read a great deal. Or 
there is some broken down minister 
who has had a library and loves books, 
and he will do; or there is some teacher 
out of a position, who also loves books. 

There are teachers who desire to be- 
come teachers merely because they are 
so fond of children, as if that qualifica- 
tion would make ateacher. It no more 
makes a teacher than the love of books 
makes a librarian. Perhaps a person 
could not be a good librarian who did 
not love books, but the reverse is not 
true. 

I do not know that anyone, except 
perhaps library people, could impress 
this matter upon the public, and if we 
could make our boards and trustees see 
that they had better first set aside the 
money necessary to employ a good li- 
brarian, and then pay for the building 
and books, I think it would be in better 
order than the one generally followed. 

Miss Parham, of Withers’ public li- 
brary, Bloomington, discussed Miss 
Hoagland’s paper as follows: 

I cannot say that I agree with quite 
all that has beensaid. I have not quite 
reached the point where I consider an 
unorganized library to be as useless as 
a stone quarry. Itseems to me a good 
deal of good can be done by an unor- 
ganized library, but at the same time I 
really do believe very strongly in the 
organized library. 

I also believe, more and more, in the 


value of preparation. There are some. 


people who come to the library and 
want positions who have had no prep- 
aration, and do not seem to think it 
necessary. A clerk becomes tired of 
working in a grocery store and would 
like to secure a position in a public li- 
brary because it would be more agree- 
able work. I think this sort of thing 
should be vigorously protested against. 

I do not believe in branching out and 
changing classifications. I use the Cut- 
ter-Sanborn author table, and I have 
been training the people to do the 
same. I think it would be a nice thing 
if the library school had told us that 
we ought to start out with the Cutter 
author table. Little, trifling things of 
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that kind, I think, will be emphasized 
from time to time, and will do us good. 
Mary B. Lindsay, librarian of Evans- 
ton public library, gave the following 
on the 
Value of the library to the community 


The forerunner of the present mag- 
nificent library system of our country 
was the little red schoolhouse. Our 
fathers builded better than they knew 
when, over 250 years ago, they estab- 
lished our great common school system, 
making of us a nation of readers, eager 
to learn all that books have to teach. 

Said Dr Edward Everett Hale, in an 
address at the opening of the St Louis 
public library: The fathers who founded 
universal education did not in the same 
statutes establish universal public libra- 
ries. But if they could have forecast 
the future-—_of type and stereotype and 
power presses—the future of today, they 
would have founded public libraries for 
everybody; and we who are in that 
future, we who know what a book is, 
and how many books there are, we have 
no idea of limiting any son of God, or 
daughter of God, to the 5, 10, or 50 
books which he can bring together in 
his own home. We have learned the 
great lesson that books are the univer- 
sal property of the world, and that the 
light which is lighted is to be put upon 
a candlestick; it is not to be shut up 
under any bushel. 

The public library is fast coming to 
hold its proper place as an equal with 
the public school in the education and 
uplifting of the masses. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that nine-tenths of the chil- 
dren who enter school at six or seven 
years of age leave it before they attain 
their fourteenth vear. 

We may say that a large responsibil- 
ity rests upon the teacher during these 
brief years of the child’s school life, 


the responsibility of instilling into his — 


mind a love of books and encouraging 
a habit of reading. But clearly a large 
responsibility rests upon the commu- 
nity of which the child is a part, to pro- 
vide him with good reading which will 
supplement his brief school training, 


aid him in preparing for his work in 
life, and make him a useful member of 
that community. 


A clergyman’s testimony on the value of a 
library 


The following is the testimony of a 
clergyman to the influence on his lite 
of the public library: For nearly two 
years I worked all day during summer, 
and of afternoons when school was in 
session, giving out bills, selling papers, 
or blacking boots. ‘At this business a 
boy has quite a little spare time on his 
hands. While waiting tor work I would 
often sit on my box in the shade read- 
ing the adventures of such 5-cent 
novel heroes as Picayune Pete, or Dead- 
wood Dick. I shall never forget my 
initiation into the mysteries of -the li- 
brary. I had often passed by the en- 
trance, but had only a very dim idea of 
what went on within. One day, how- 
ever, I fell into conversation with a boy 
who frequented the reading-room. He 
told me the delight of Oliver Optic and 
taught me how to consult the catalog 
and how to obtain the book I might de- 
sire. Many rainy days when nothing 
was to be done out of doors I spent in 
the quiet cheerfulness of the reading- 
room. What place is there at once so 
noiseless and so full of bustle and life 
asa great public library. Often I would 
stay all day. I read anything and every- 
thing from Thomas a Kempis to Tam 
o’Shanter. I believe with Emerson, 
that in general we should read only 
books that we like. I read a great deal 
of miserable trash, and nearly all my 
reading was desultory; but still there 
was something which led me to find at 
last the books which public taste has 
agreed in calling standard. We often 
hear of epoch-making books, but many 
a book which even the humblest re- 
viewer -has never thought of calling 
epoch making has marked an epoch in- 
deed in the life of some reader. The 
very library catalog did so for me. Out 
of it I got such a knowledge of English 
literature that all Shaw, Macaulay, and 
Taine could afterward do was to classify 
as Highway, Byway or Wilderness what 
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I had already learned. Reading Mar- 
ryat’s novels had kindled in me an am- 
bition to better my situation; and one 
day I chanced upon Smiles’ Self help. 
In it I found so many examples of men 
who began low and went high that I 
resolved I would make a man of myself. 
I had by this time left the streets and 
was now atrain boy. After this I was 
fireman on a locomotive switch engine, 
and injured my eyes when we were idle 
at night reading by the headlight. When 
I was nineteen, by the aid of a minister 
who took an interest in me, I was sent 
to college. The public school finds an 
eulogist in every candidate for popular 
favor. I, too, could speak well of the 
public school, but when I am asked how 
I obtained my start in life I shall al- 
ways answer, Through a public library. 


Library development 


The comparison of the public library 
of today with that of 20 or even Io 
years ago will reveal perhaps as great 
development as a similar comparison in 
any other lineof work. Newterms are 
found in the library journals of the last 
five years which seem not to have been 
known before. The discussion of such 
subjects as children’s rooms, children’s 
libraries, library extension through 
schools, through factories and work- 
shops, reveals a new spirit in the air, a 
spirit of broader helpfulness, of more 
willing service for the uplifting of man- 
kind. The “true library spirit” is a term 
we often hear used these days, and this 
library spirit is a true missionary spirit. 

The library school that has made 
possible the trained librarian is largely 
responsible for this new spirit. This new 
enthusiasm is, moreover, contagious 
in a high degree; not only is it found 
among the special students of library 
work who are going into our libraries 
reorganizing and putting into opera- 
tion modern methods, but it is felt in 
the more frequent library gatherings, 
national and local, which bring to- 
gether enthusiastic workers in the same 
field, who impart their enthusiasm to 
the workers who have not had the in- 
spiration which comes from a special 


training. The multiplication of library 
journals and dissemination of literature 
on library economy has also been a 
great impetus toward putting new life 
into our library system. Actuated by 
this spirit of helpfulness, what a center 
the public library can be. Codperating 
with the schools and the clubs it can be 
an educational center. And no more ef- 
fective means of library extension has 
been found than its work through the 
public schools, 


A center of inspiration 


The teacher who has access to a well- 
selected public library can gain an in- 
spiration for her work which will add 
one hundred fold to the knowledge she 
will impart to the pupils under her 
training. The library may also do much 
toward creating an art center. It may 
not be possible in many libraries to 
have rare treasures of art, but a love 
for art is easily encouraged by a famil- 
iarity with collections of the really 
beautiful and yet inexpensive reproduc- 
tions of famous works of art, which may 
be circulated from the library. To the 
business man, the mechanic, and the 
artisan, the public library may be of im- 
measurable value. A great contractor 
has said that if he had any success 
as a builder it was owing to the fact 
that he had always been a great reader 
on subjects connected with the occupa- 
tion in which he is engaged. The me- 
chanic who reads the books and papers 
relating to his branch of science is the 
one who best succeeds in holding: posi- 
tions of trust. The advance of science 
and invention is so rapid in this en- 
Jightened age that the workman must 
needs fall back in the line of progress 
who does not keep in touch with the 
trend of thought in his particular line 
of work. 

The community, then, which throws 


‘wide the doors of its library to the 


workman of its shops and factories, is 
encouraging in the best possible way 
new industries and inventions, and will 
reap its own reward in the more intel- 
ligent service rendered in its industrial 
life. 
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The public library should stand also 
for the truest philanthropy. Judge C. 
G. Neely, who has had great experience 
in his work in the criminal court in deal- 
ing with young men, testifies thus to the 
influence of a good book upon young 


- men who have started in a downward 


career: Criminals have lost self-control. 
Books that portray character strengthen 
will-power. I know of no influence so 
strong as that of a good book. The 
book should be fitted to the crime; that 
is, the book should have what the man 
has not, and impart itto him. All who 
commit offense are not criminals, and 
good books will or may reclaim them 
and prevent further transgressing. 


Public libraries and boys 


We know of the wonderful results 
of boys’ clubs, boys’ brigades, manual 
training classes and the like, among 
children of the less favored classes. 
What better center for such work as 
this than the public library, where to 
these other agencies may be added the 
refining, elevating influence of books. 
In some places that we know of, boys 
who are allowed to run the streets at 
night, boys whose homes, in fact, are 
not attractive, are forming themselves 
into bands, holding secret meetings in 
caves and out-of-the-way places, and 
making depredations upon stores and 
other property. If an attractive boys’ 
club room ina public library can save 
even a few of these boys from a down- 
ward career, and make of them good, 
law-abiding citizens, is not the effort 
worth while on the part of the munici- 
pality? Let us save some of these 
boys from even the fate of some of 
their older brothers, who, while not per- 
haps on the road to ruin, yet are lead- 
ing aimless lives, spending night after 
night standing upon street corners, or 
in the various loafing places, caring 
nothing for the things that make for a 
higher intelligence and a more useful 
citizenship. 

What a free public library does for a 
country town is summarized in the First 
Connecticut public library document, 
1895: 


1 It keeps boys at home in the even- 
ing by giving them well-written stories 
of adventure. 

2 It gives teachers and pupils inter- 
esting books to aid their school work 
in history and geography, and makes 
better citizens of them by enlarging 
their knowledge of their country and 
its growth. 

3 It provides books on the care of 
children and animals, cookery and 
housekeeping, building and gardening, 
and teaches young readers how to 
make dynamos, telephones, and other 
machines. 

4 It helps clubs that are studying 
history, literature, or life in other coun- 
tries, and throws light upon Sunday- 
school lessons. 

5 It furnishes books of selections for 
reading aloud, suggestions for enter- 
tainment and home amusements, and 
hints on correct speech and good man- 
ners. 

6 It teaches the names and habits of 
the plants, birds, and insects of the 
neighborhood, and the difference in 
soil and rocks. 

7. It tells the story of the town from 
its settlement, and keeps a record of all 
important events in its history. 

8 It offers pleasant and wholesome 
stories to readers of all ages. 

All over the country the subscription 
library is fast giving place to the free 
public library. An important factor in 
this movement has been the various 
woman’s clubs. Through their faithful 
efforts many a struggling library asso- 
ciation has been kept alive and public 
sentiment aroused to the point of vot- 
ing a direct tax for maintaining a free 
public library. 

While our own state is not in the 
rear guard by any means in the line of 
library progress, yet we shall have to 
bestir ourselves to keep pace with our 
neighbor on the north, whose generous 
appropriation of $7500 per year in 
enabling the Wisconsin Free library 
commission to carry into the remotest 
regions of that state the inspiration of 
the book. In our own state a most lib- 
eral library law allows every munici- 
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pality the right to levy a tax of 2 mills 
for maintaining a public library. 

We are proud of our state, proud of 
its products and industries, proud of its 
schools, proud of the men who have 
gone out from it and helped to shape 
the affairs of the nation. Let us not 
rest content until we may be proud of 
the fact that every community within 
its borders has its free public library. 

Miss Wales, of Quincy public library, 
spoke as follows, without notes, on the 


Value of the library to schools and clubs 


I have to speak to you on a subject 
which is very near to the hearts of all, 
and has been discussed to such an ex- 
tent that we cannot help but know 
something about it; nevertheless, to say 
I have nothing to say would be as fool- 
ish as to say you need to have me tell 
it all. 

It seems to me, in the first place, that 
the value of the library to the school 
rests upon the fundamental principle 
of its value to anyone. If reading is 
good then the library is good, because 
it furnishes reading. Of course I do 
not stand here to argue that reading is 
not good, despite a clever article in the 
English Review, in which the writer 
said he envied the freshness and sim- 
plicity of the man who was not ac- 
quainted with books. In spite of this, 
1 think no one can look over the cur- 
rent literature of the last 2; or 30 years 
without becoming impressed with the 
steady growth of the belief in the read- 
ing habit, and recently this has been 
extended to the point of saying that 
reading brings people into a closer ac- 
quaintance with human nature, and an 
acquaintance with abstract ideas, which 
would otherwise not be attained. 

The schools now, it seems to me, are 
so changed in their attitude toward 
public libraries that it is well to note 
it. The scholars are constantly being 
experimented with. The library, of 


course, must share in this advance, and 
I really believe it is an advance, when 
we begin to study our conditions; and 
the old library is as different from the 


new library as the old schools are dif- 
ferent from the new. 

The value of libraries to our schools 
seems to be threefold. First, in pre- 
senting knowledge and facts to the 
students; second, in correlating these 
facts so as to give an idea of system, 
and, third; in cultivation, the third 
broadening and deepening the life of 
the student. 

Children will come to the library. 
This has been decided by many experi- 
ments. Just throw open the doors and 
they will come. The librarian is of as- 
sistance in every department to place 
the resources of the library at their 
command. She can let them know, for 
instance, if they ask for a work on am- 
bition, that while there may not be a 
book on ambition in the library, we 
have books there which will treat of 
ambition, and they will then discover 
that ambition is a quality. 

A child may come to the library and 
ask for a book on, for instance, dialect 
writers of the South. The librarian can 
put into his hands a book where he can 
find an absolute list of all dialect writ- 
ers in Mississippi or Georgia. 

The literature teacher at our high 
school is quite anxious that her schol- 
ars should use the library, not only to 
the greatest extent, but also in the best 
way, and between us we have started a 
system of lectures on reference books, 
and things of that kind. The first one, 
which took place in January, was about 
the various encyclopedias. I had asked 
a question as to which encyclopedia 
was liked best, and on one of the pa- 
pers I received the answer which I 
think a great many school-children 
would give: I like the Encyclopedia 
Britannica best, because-we can get 
anything from it. 

The reading of good books can be of 
inestimable benefit to boys and girls, 
and the library should be like a storage 
battery of electric force. We have only 
to keep this material in proper order, 
and to see that our connection is right. 

When we come to the clubs we have 
a different field. In the relation of the 
library to the club, whilst it is a form 
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of state education, yet to an extent we 
must consider the law of supply and 
demand, as economical students do. 
The point brought out by Miss Lindsay 
is a very strong one, that the growth in 
all libraries is emphasized by the efforts 
of the various clubs to procure them. 

I think it was in Cairo that a very 
successful library was established about 
ten years ago by the women’s clubs. | 
have heard of two others in the last 
two months who are starting up in the 
same way as Cairo. When | first con- 
sented to come before you with a pa- 
per or discussion upon this subject, I 
thought I would do as so many exam- 
ples have taught me, and have a sym- 
posium; so I sent out papers in each 
town, and the ladies responded very 
cordially. I gleaned several sugges- 
tions from these papers, and to my 
mind the most value derived by these 
clubs from libraries is in the large cities, 
where they can have access to refer- 
ence books and complete sets of au- 
thors. This means much to a club 
studying any particular author, to be 
able to find any particular work in the 
library. One lady stated that the li- 
brary had been of particular value to 
her for the many-sided view of men 
and places and things which she had 
gained. This is the broadening effect 
of which I spoke. Then we have a 
method by which we make special pro- 
vision of topics in cases where we know 
of them beforehand. This is an in- 
stance in which the library is of great 
assistance to the clubs 

The loan of expensive books for after- 
noon talks is a system which we took 
up at a suggestion made a year ago. 
We have in our library a number of 
very fine art books, illustrated books, 
etc. The ladies wanted the use of them. 
We have a club room and the board 
permitted the ladies to have the use of 
these books at their club meeting, pro- 
vided the ladies would take care of 
them. This is another point on which 
the library can be of assistance. 

I had asked for a suggestion as to 
what the public would like to have us 
do for them in any particular way, and 


one of the suggestions I received was 
to put in one place the books used by 
a club so that the ladies who come in 
with only 15 minutes to spare would 
not have to wait 5 or IO minutes, and 
perhaps get a book which they cannot 
use They also want open shelves, but 
I doubt if they will realize that hope in 
the near future. We have several mem- 
bers of the board to convince. 

What Miss Lindsay said about boys 
who club together to do mischief, seems 
to be along the right line. We must 
have clubs whether they are to do good 
or not, and the library is the outgrowth 
of clubs. Therefore, should we not be 
glad to feel that we are part of the pro- 
gressive center of it? 

I think I never read a more beautiful 
description of this than is given by Mr. 
Larned when he said: We stand on a 
narrow isthmus between the great sea 
of the past and the future. Looking 
back over the past we see it dotted in 
every direction with ships bearing to 
us the treasures of the ages. Shall we 
not feel proud that the privilege is ours 
to be able to point to the vast store- 
houses containing these inestimable 
treasures for the use of all who care to 
avail themselves of them? 

Miss DePuy next read the following 
on the 

Value of a library to local industries 


What duty or opportunity has the 
public library in relation to public in- 
dustries? To begin with, has your com- 
munity industries which employ a dis- 
tinct class in a special way? Or, if it 
has, are these industries of such a na- 
ture that there is help to be gained 
from books for any considerable num- 
ber of people? 

In a town of 30,000 inhabitants that 
I know, they manufacture carriages and 
wagons,.corsets and underwear, stoves 
and agricultural implements. These are 
arts which, broadly speaking, have no 
literature. 

In the mining regions, where some of 
the Carnegie libraries are established, 
books bearing directly on the mining 
and iron industries are appreciated. 
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In Grand Rapids, Mich., where there 
are large furniture factories, the library 
purchased books on these subjects. 

The librarian’s report for 1896 says: 

A special catalog of industrial books was 
printed last winter. It contained 47 pages and 
was a classed list of all the books in the library 
on the fine and useful arts, sciences, industries, 
and similar subjects. 

Three hundred of these catalogs were placed 
in factories and business places of the city, 
where they could be consulted by 14,612 em- 
ployés. $320 were spent by the library in pur- 
chasing books of this class previous to printing 
the catalog, many of which were expensive 
works of plates on design, decoration, furni- 
ture, and architecture. Good results of this ef- 
fort have already been realized in the increased 
circulation of the books on these subjects, 
and it is hoped, by continued and judicious 
purchases in this line, that the library will in- 
crease its usefulness among the mechanical 
classes. 

In Milwaukee, some time ago, a list 
of books on electricity was made and 
lent to all persons supposed to be in- 
terested. The demand for them was so 
great that they were obliged to with- 
draw the lists, for the library could not 
afford to duplicate so largely in one 
direction. While we are multiplying 
instances, we may all recall the familiar 
one of the New England farming com- 
munity, where the carefully selected 
list of books on agriculture was never 
read. 

I wish to cite one morecase. I asked 
an unusually capable and intelligent 
woman, who employed a number of 
sewing girls, what the public library 
could do for her. The reply included 
the story of a strike, and is too long to 
tell here, but it was most emphatic in 
urging that what would help her em- 
- ployés would be to have their atten- 
tion directed to good literature, of which 
they were ignorant. 

We are told that the working man 
reads, reads eagerly, but only what is 
given him; and that is usually a biased 
statement of.facts,so that he has no 
breadth of view and falls an easy victim 
to the agitator. The domestics in our 
kitchens and the girls behind the coun. 
ter are the ones who keep up what has 
been called the Mary Jane grab The 
librarian who has listened to, Is there 


anything of Mrs Holmes’ in? will un- 
derstand. 

Jacob Riis tells of a houshold where 
there were a number of children and a 
large family of much-beloved kittens. 
In the backyard was a sandpile for the 
children to play in, and it happened 
that several of the kittens were smoth- 
ered in the sand tothe great grief of 
the owners, so that the children were 
much impressed with the idea that it 
was a duty to save the kittens from this 
untimely end. One morning one of 
the little girls came rushing in to her 
mother with something in her apron 
which she deposited at her mother’s 
feet. There! she exclaimed, there isa 
perfectly good cat spoiled! The libra- 
rian must keep the weak ones of his 
community from the sandpile of igno- 
rance in books. I mean three things by 
that: the reader’s own ignorance; the 
ignorance that is in many books; and 
the worst ignorance, that is in too great 
learning. 

There are two facts which seem to be 
established in this matter: 1) Unlessa 
large part of the community is engaged 
in some industry which has a helpful 
literature, the library is not justified 
in spending an unusual proportion of 
money for technical books This needs 
no discussion, but I would like to ask 
why the only library among a number 
to which I wrote, asking for informa- 
tion in regard to their methods of deal- 
ing with local industries, which hada 
collection of books for use in that way, 
was a city where the chief occupation 
of the people was in a measure an artis- 
tic one? 

2) In any community every individ- 
ual engaged in any occupation what- 
ever is a part of the industrial world; 
but he almost always wants to read 
away from the direct line of his work. 
Whether he knows it or not he is try- 
ing to reach a broader or higher vi- 
sion in his reading. 

The great teacher of art and work, 
just laid to rest across the sea, made the 
first requisite for beauty the far-reach- 
ing, brilliant line of the horizon, which 
gives the idea of infinity. What the 
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ordinary working man and woman of 
today needs is a distant point of view 
which shall take their work out from 
the arts and make it art. To give the 
blacksmith a book on horseshoeing, or 
the dressmaker one on her craft, may 
be helpful; but those are, at best, only 
tools, and what he needs for his best 
work is inspiration to the highest living. 

Each community must evolve its own 
plan for accomplishing its aim. To go 
back to the sewing girls, who need a 
better literature, why not have a list of 
good books posted in some of the 
shops sometimes? Many people are 
too shy, too busy, or too ill-informed 
to know of things they might have for 
the asking. Our public library books 
are like salvation, but it is only a part 
of the world that knows it. The need 
is apparent, but we are like the small 
boy who was found by a lady one day 
struggling with the problem: If John 
has two red apples and Charles has two, 
how many have they both? Is that 
hard? she asked. Very hard, he re- 
plied. But surely, she asked, you know 
that two and two make four? That 
cannot be hard. Of course, he re- 
sponded, of course everybody knows 
that. But it is the process! It is the 
process that wears me out. 

Purd B. Wright, librarian of St Jo- 
seph, Mo., next read the following on 


The value of the people to the library 


It is but fair to say that when this 
topic was assigned it was intimated that 
it was intended to include in its ramifi- 
cations the duty and responsibility of 
the people (the community) to the 
library, a definition which certainly 
broadens the scope of the inquiry. 

So much has been said on the other 
side of the question—-the value of the li- 
brary to the public, its duty and re- 
sponsibility to the people—that at the 
first glance it seemed that this might 
prove arare opportunity to “talk back,” 
as the expression goes; to say some 
things from behind the library desk of 
and to the general public which the 
library worker would like to say to some 
of his own people, but which, for obvi- 


ous reasons, he does not say. The re- 
alization, however, that only his co- 
workers would be listening to him, and 
that those for whom his words might 
really be intended would not hear, 
brought the writer face to face with the 
real proposition. . 

But as to the question at issue. In 
the first place it is - understood, of 
course, that the people are not only 
essential to the welfare, but to the very 
being of the public library, a view some- 
times lost sight of, it is feared, espe- 
cially when observed from the library 
standpoint On the other hand, it is 
also generally admitted that the library 
is not a sine qua non to the existence, 
liberty, or even the happiness of the 
people. Another proposition it is safe 
to assume is, that the public library, as 
it exists today, is, in most cases, the 
creation of the people, in response to 
the general demand expressed by the 
few--a something brought into exist- 
ence by the action of the majority, and 
maintained by compulsory contribu- 
tions enforced by the state in the form 
of taxes. The first value of the people 
to the library, then, is the obligation 
naturally following from created to 
creator. It is right at this point that 
the struggle for the second value com- 
mences, the struggle of the library to 
rise to the highest attainable point; to 
create and encourage demands on the 
part of its creators for the highest and 
best of everything sought to be pro- 
vided, to furnish which will, by the law 
of supply and demand, task the library’s 
resources and abilities. 

Having thus shown their value to the 
library, and followed it up by provid- 
ing a suitable and proper home, with 
means for its support, the people, as a 
mass, seem suddenly to cease to regard 
their connection with that institution in 
its full light, and fail to realize, in the 
right degree, their duties and responsi- 
bilities thereto 

As an instance: A careful canvass of 
a number of the patrons of several pub- 
lic libraries developed the consensus of 
opinion that the people, having fur- 
nished the means to purchase books, to 
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shelter, and to provide the necessary 
employés to look after them, had no 
other duty than to call for the volumes 
wanted, going on the assumption, evi- 
dently, that the essentials given the 
details would care for themselves, 
plainly missing the fact that the respon- 
sibility of the people to the library no 
more ceases with the supplying of the 
necessary money than does the respon- 
sibility of the library to the people cease 
with the mere placing of books upon 
its shelves. 
Responsibilities as to books 


Going further into the question of 
books, in an effort to get an opinion as 
to what titles or classes should be sup- 
plied, it was found that approximately 
seven out of ten general readers—-the 
few known specialists not included— 
had given little thought to the question 
other than that it was a matter to be 
left to the librarian, the book commit- 
tee, or to some other indefinite author- 
ity, but still to some person or persons 
who could be blamed and held respon- 
sible if the library did not have every- 
thing which might appeal to their indi- 
vidual tastes; that their personal wants 
were the books of the day, the popular 
new novels, and light books of travel. 
Again, an examination of the reports 
of a majority of the public libraries of 
the United States shows that between 
65 and 70 per cent of all the books 
issued for home use are from the fic- 
tion shelves. It has been asserted, and 
I believe it to be true, that if it were 
possible to arrive at accurate figures it 
would be found that as least seven- 
tenths of these are read solely from the 
entertainment standpoint-—-simply for 
the story. Further, nine people out of 
ten, if asked to suggest a list of books 
for the library, will commence with the 
“fad” novel, or with a standard novel 
already in every library. Like the 
newspaper reporter writing of a horse 
race, who mentions by name only the 
winner and the place horses, grouping 
the other competitors under the head 
of “also ran,” the nine people will start 
as above, follow with some well-known 


volume on literature, the drama, or bi- 
ography, and taper down to history, 
usually without title or author—an “also 
ran,” as it were. 

While it is admitted that it is one of 
the important functions of the public 
library to furnish to its supporters—its 
patrons—a certain amount of enter- 
tainment, amusement if you wish, the 
actual value to the library of that por- 
tion of the community which, by its 
steady, unchanging demand, insists that 
the library resources and energy, or 
more than a just proportion thereof, 
shall be expended for entertainment 
only, is questionable, other than from 
the standpoint that this very situation 
furnishes a field wherein the library 
may demonstrate its real force; that it 
provides aclass of people with which to 
work, who by their very inclination and 
education are readers, coming to it as 
with hands outstretched. Viewing the 
matter from this point of view, and re- 
membering the missionary possibilities 
opened to the library, a value beyond 
computation is found, for, above and 
beyond everything, the library should 
be, and is, nothing if not educational. 
The best teacher imaginable without 
pupils would be of little relative value to 
humanity. So with the library. With 
both, the larger the class the more the 
value, judged solely by the opportunity 
for doing good. 

The duty of the people to the library 
includes, first, ample provision for its 
support, and the necessity of seeing 
that only the right persons are placed 
in control as directors, and when these 
have been found, to insist upon their 
being retained and upheld in all actions 
for the good of the community With- 
out attempting to define the qualities 
necessary to make a good director, it 
may be broadly put that he should be 
equipped by education, business capac- 
ity, ability, or known interest in the 
work—one or all; the more of these 
qualities he possesses the more valuable 
director will he make. The directory 
requires book knowledge, but this 
knowledge alone will not develop the 
greatest possibilities of the library. It 
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needs business ability in the highest 
degree, tact, judgment; men strong 
enough to resist unjust demands, but 
with discernment for the just needs and 
requirements of library patrons. 


Politics in a library 


The people should further acknowl- 
edge their duty by pronouncing in no 
uncertain tones their utter abhorrence 
of the idea of permitting partisan poli- 
tics to enter into the consideration of 
library affairs. They should demand 
of the directors an intelligent control 
of library matters; that they live up to 
the motto of the American Library As- 
sociation—The best reading for the 
largest number at the least cost; that 
red-tapism be curtailed to the smallest 
extent compatible with safety; and that 
all friction possible be removed, to the 
end that the free public library be made 
as nearly what its name implies as is 
practicable. A directory composed of 
men and women, with these things close 
at heart, will hardly need be told that 
the library is not to be made the dump- 
ing ground for one’s misfit relatives 
and friends, for politicians’ favorites, or 
worthy but incompetent people; that, 
in fact, the library payroll is not to be 
burdened with incapables of any kind. 
There are no infallible rules, ready- 
made, to fit all libraries for the selec- 
tion of a librarian and staff, for no two 
communities are exactly alike, nor the 
work in any two the same; but a direct- 
ory composed as it should be will not 
be long, with expert advice from those 
long in the work to be had for the ask- 
ing, in formulating a set of ‘‘golden 
rules” for its especial guidance, which 
will result in giving the people the best 
service at the least expense and with 
the minimum of annoyance and loss of 
time. 

When one comes to consider the 
question of the responsibility of the 
people to the library, he realizes, if he 
be a library worker, what a vast load 
might, apparently, be shifted from his 
shoulders to those of broad humanity; 
but if he is in earnest in his work, with 
a real regard for his calling, and an am- 


bition not bounded by the mere number 
of volumes he may issue in a given 
time, but rather by the number of good 
books he may place into the hands of 
those whom he knows will read and en- 
deavortoextract therefrom their utmost 
value, he will not willingly concede any- 
thing more than a divided responsibil- 
ity with anybody. 

That there is a grave responsibility 
resting upon the public, however, can- 
not be denied, It may be hard to lo- 
cate, specifically, a definite responsi- 
bility upon anything so general as the 
word “people” implies; but when it is 
realized that it includes the one person 
or a number of persons in a given class 
or calling; that the people are divided 
into well-defined groups, then the task 
becomes somewhat easier, and avenues 
of investigation open which may be fol- 
lowed with some definite object. It is 
proposed here to consider but a few of 
these, leaving the others to be dealt 
with by analogy. 

Responsibility of teachers 


Upon no other class (as a class) does 
so much rest as upon that large body of 
society engaged in the occupation of 
teaching. That the school-teachers 
have done and are doing a work which 
few stop to realize, all thinking people 
will admit; but that they can do much - 
more is conceded by every earnest 
worker in the profession. This latter 
class of teachers is daily assuming more 
and more its full share of the responsi- 
bility of the public to the library, and 
the good resultant therefrom is plain to 
be seen. 

It is the teacher in the primary grade 
upon whom it devolves to lay the first 
course in the foundation upon which 
the succeeding teachers and library 
workers may build, and, finally, upon 
which .the completed structure must 
be erected by the persons themselves. 
This completed structure, in perfection, 
is nothing more than ideal humanity— 
the earnest, virile man or woman who 
assumes his or her full share of the re- 
sponsibilities of life. The real teacher 
knows books, their value, the best ways 
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of imparting to pupils a lasting love for 
them, the desire to acquire the good 
things to be had for the taking, and, 
finally, the method of securing all this 
with the least effort. 

Dr Hall probably voiced the opinion 
of the leading educators on this ques- 
tion when he used the following strong 
words: Theschool has no right to teach 
how to read without doing much more 
than it now does to direct the taste and 
confirm the habit of reading what is 
good rather than what is bad. 


Responsibility of parents 


The responsibility of parents to the 
library, or rather, to put it more accu- 
rately, the personal duty of fathers and 
mothers to their children, is a responsi- 
bility which cannot be divided with any 
teacher or any librarian. That it is not 
only divided, but too often left entirely 
to the teacher and the library staff, 
every person who is engaged in either 
work knows full well. This failing to 
assume a well-defined duty is often the 
result of ignorance, but far too many 
cases may be attributed to utter care- 
lessness or willful shirking. The first, 
time and earnest work may cure, but I 
fear there is no sovereign remedy for 
the latter. 

In a paper on children’s reading, read 
before the library section of the Na- 
tional educational association last sum- 
mer, Miss Skinner went into detai!s as 
to how this work was to be done by pa- 
rents, as follows: 

Where shall the work begin, and 
when? In the house by all means, and 
as early in life as possible. Who so 
well as the mother understands the dis- 
position of her child? Who has a bet- 
ter opportunity of studying his inclina- 
tions? Parents do not think of waiting 
until he is six years of age to teach him 
to be truthful, honest, obedient; they 
know too well the power of habit. 

Story-telling, which naturally pre- 
cedes reading, can be made of interest 
to children of very tender age. They 
can be taught to look forward with 
pleasure to a part of the day or even- 
ing when a good story is told or read to 
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them. This is frequently done when 
the mother is in the mood to do so, or 
when she has time. It should be sys- 
tematically done. She should put her- 
self in the mood; she should take time, 
and take it daily. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes cannot greatly interfere with 
the day’s work or social duties. How 
many hours are spent for the adorn- 
ment of the body when the mind craves 
food! When your daughters have grown 
to womanhood they will not remember 
whether their little dresses were made 
of sheer linen or domestic gingham. 
Your young men will not care whether 
the ruffles on the waists they wore in 
boyhood were stitched by hand or ma- 
chine, but they will remember the walks 
and talks, the stories and books, that 
did so much to make childhood happy. 
Of the pulpit 

The preachers who, from their posi- 
tion in the pulpit and known (or 
granted) education, are often looked 
upon, and rightly, as directors in mat- 
ters other than spiritual, follow closely 
in the degree of their responsibility. 
That this class (again as a class) fails 
to realize this, is one of the many won- 
ders which come, unbidden, to the mind 
of the man and the woman behind the 
desk. But that more help is to come 
from this source than has ever been 
granted is as certain as it is sure to be 
asked for. When it is understood that 
the ordinary objections to a given book 
from the pulpit, to a promiscuous audi- 
ence, only causes an increased demand 
from the careless and the indifferent 
for that book from a mere spirit of 
curiosity, willfulness, or what you will, 
this method of trying to bea guide will 
be abandoned, and serious minds will 
find the way, and the opportunity, of 
making the right kind of books popu- 
lar and the wrong kind odious. Dr 
Hillis, in a recent series of sermons, 
found one mosteffective way of helping 
the people to a proper use of the li- 
brary, for which he has the thanks of 
every library worker. 
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Newspapers 


Those recognized forces in the mold- 
ing of public opinion, the newspapers, 
bear a large burden in their share of re- 
sponsibility, both to the public and to 
the library. It is to be said in their 
favor that, as a rule, they are willing to 
acknowledge this. So far as my per- 
sonal experience goes, their promptness 

_in congeding this responsibility is only 
equaled by the cheerfulness with which 
they assume a reasonable penalty, es- 
pecially if that penalty be a demand for 
space in their columns and the copy to 
fill the same is furnished. When editors 
and newspaper writers take up the ques- 
tion of the library and its use by the 
public, and discuss them of their own 
accord intelligently, they will have as- 
sumed a more just proportion of the 
burden they should bear. 


Responsibility of business men 


The business men of the world— 
which term includes financiers as well 
as tradesmen, retailers as well as job- 
bers and manufacturers, in fact,employ- 
ers in any capacity—have a responsi- 
bility resting upon themselves which 
they should not seek to evade. This 
responsibility, if rightly assumed, is 
one which would redound to their bene- 
fit and credit in every way; to their 
financial gain as well as the increased 
earning power of those for whom it was 
evoked. It is, first, nothing more than 
the taking of sufficient interest in those 
under or connected with them to see 
that they are provided with the creden- 
tials necessary to admission to the li- 
brary; are informed as to its value, and 
induced to make an earnest effort to use 
it. Every properly conducted public 
library, however small its resources, 
already has on its shelves, or will in 
some way find the means of placing 
there, books on any legitimate business, 
trade, or avocation, for which there is 
the smallest percentage of inquiry that 
exists for the latest novel. A second 
view of the question, the duty of the 
business man to himself, includes a 
knowledge of the library and a judicious 
use of its contents, or some such condi- 
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tion may ensue as that depicted in the 
tollowing (quoted by Koopman, in his 
Mastery of books, from The Listener, 
in the Boston Transcript): All our 
business men have necessarily become 
schemers and promoters, no matter how 
petty their business is. They wear their 
brains out trying to find new ways of 
putting up jobs on their competitors, 
new ways of startling people with ad- 
vertisements, new ways of making peo- 
ple think old goods are new. They are 
always tired, and seldom have time for 
any serious thought outside their busi- 
ness. If they read at all they want to 
be tickled or excited. They are often 
taken to be the majority of the people 
of the country, but in fact they are not. 
The workingman, the mechanical char- 
acter of whose toil leaves their brains 
less wearied, are doing the solid read- 
ing nowadays. They, as the public li- 
brarians testify, are the men who take 
out of the libraries history, sociological 
literature, and tendency fiction. In ar- 
gument on any sociological or economic 
question they are already more thana 
match for their jaded and non-reading 
employers. If knowledge is really 
power, the reading and thinking work- 
ing man is presently going to get the 
upper hand. 

It is not a one-sided development, 
however, that is wanted or encouraged. 
by the library, or any other honest 
movement seeking to benefit all human- 
ity. The‘upper hand” view is discarded 
and the plea made that each one should 
not only do all that is possible for him- 
self, but also for his fellow-men. 

The responsibility of the people, thus 
classified, might be carried on indefi- 
nitely. The lawyer, the doctor, the 
mechanic, the clerk, even the day- 
laborer, might easily be shown to have 
each his full share of the burden. But 
sufficient ground has been covered to 
show that every portion of society has 
its own responsibilities to bear in rela- 
tion to the library, and that none of 
them may honestly be shirked or shifted 
to the shoulders of others. This in- 
cludeseveryone. Even that large body 
of humanity which acknowledges no 
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connection with anything or anybody— 
the mere driftwood of life—bearing, 
from the standpoint of the moralist, the 
general obligation which rests upon 
all—the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the ignorant, the student and the 
dilettante—the duty to make such use 
of the talent with which each was en- 
dowed as will merit approval from the 
source from whence it came. 

That all these duties and responsi- 
bilities may never be assumed is prob- 
able. But it must not be forgotten that 
social revolutions are not created in a 
day; that they are usually the result of 
long and earnest work. Some people 
are disposed to laugh, even, at the sug- 
gestion of the millennium. But why? 
That is what all earnest people are 
working for. It will not come to us of 
today, nor probably to those of to- 
morrow, and it may never come toany- 
one; but continued striving for it will 
certainly not delay it, nor make the 
world any the worse for the effort. 

W. A. Meese, trustee of Moline pub- 
lic library, had agreed to discuss this 
paper but was not present. 

The Bureau of information made an 
extended report through its director, 
Katharine L. Sharp, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 


Traveling libraries in Illinois 


There is no general organized move- 
ment for promoting free traveling li- 
braries throughout the state of Illinois. 
For several years, however, certain 
school officers have circulated libraries 
within limited districts; for two years 
certain women’s clubs have sent-books 
to neighboring towns, and for a few 
months the Illinois Farmers’ institute 
has been offering books to the people 
of the state through the various County 
farmers’ institutes. 

_ It is the purpose of this paper to 
state what can be ascertained about the 
work of these agencies, paying little at- 
tention, however, to the school libraries, 
as they have for the most part been for 
the schools and teachers and not for 
the general public. Work in this line is 
most prominent in Champaign county 


and in Bond county. Information can 
be obtained from the county superin- 
tendents. 


Women’s clubs 


In October, 1897, the Illinois federa- 
tion of women’s clubs appointed a sub- 
committee on libraries. The committee 
at once interested itself in traveling li- 
braries as one part of its work. The 
results to date are given herewith from 
the last report of the chairman in Oc- 
tober, 1899, supplemented by a manu- 
script report as late as February Io. 

There are now 4g of their libraries in 
the state; one was placed in April, 1898; 
two in December, 1898; four in 1900; 
and the rest, 42, in the year 1899, just 
past. 

Their location by counties is as fol- 
lows: Kane 13, McHenry g, Cook 8, 
Ford 8, Bureau 5, Champaign 2, Boone 
1, Macon 1, Morgan 1, and Lee I. Kane, 
Bureau, McHenry, and Macon counties 
have more libraries nearly ready. 

These collections range from 10 
books to 150 books, the majority of 
them containing about so0v. The li- 
brary of 1sov is to be divided into three 
before being distributed 

The federation committee on libra- 
ries is composed of seven members, 
each one having supervision of the 
library. work in three congressional 
districts The committee prints and 
circulates to clubs recommendations 
containing the following items: 

Provide traveling libraries for rural. 
districts. This plan is being success- 
fully conducted in Cook, La Salle, 
Stephenson, Kane, Champaign, Bureau, 
Macon, and McHenry counties, and is 
of inestimable value. The committee 
has published a circular of suggestions 
bearing on the work, which will be 
gladly furnished on application. 

Create a sentiment in your commu- 
nity in favor of state traveling libraries, 
to the end that a means of self-culture 
may be had in every community. 

The circular above referred to gives 
suggestions as to material for traveling 
libraries, some of which are: 

Send one-half juvenile books. We 
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mean books of interest to pupils in the 
grades; these are usually of interest to 
the parents and children. Baby books 
are acceptable. 

Send 30 bound books if possible; if 
not, paper-covered copies of standard 
works may be covered at home with 
heavy paper, cloth corners and backs, 
so as to look well and be durable. 

For religious and moral books, use 
those like Drummond’s. 

Carefully selected fiction, biogra- 
phies, and tales of adventure, are espe- 
cially sought for. 

Magazines are valuable, and com- 
plete sets are desired. The Youth’s 
companion and similar periodicals, es- 
pecially if illustrated. 

It contains further suggestions for 
committees: 

Experience indicates 50 books as a 
maximum collection. Number of books 
should depend upon community to 
which they are sent. 

Inthe average community six months 
is the time allowed for reading 50 books. 
Greater interest is manifested when 
time is limited. 

Catalog of entire collection should 
accompany each book, and be attached 
thereto if practicable. 

A durable record book should ac- 
company each collection, a page being 
given to the title, name of author, num- 
ber of book, followed by record stating 
to whom loaned, date issued, date re- 
turned. 

A suitable book case should be sent 
with every library. 

In shipping, wrap each book in pa- 
per, and pack closely in book case; 
crating is necessary if transported by 
train. 

The federation committee sends to 
each local committee rules to govern 
the loan of the books. 

As the libraries thus reported are 
composed of contributed books, they 
cannot be so carefully selected as 
though a direct choice could be made. 
Many paper-covered books are sent, 
and many cloth-bound books which 
have such poor paper and type as 
hardly to justify circulation. Some 
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boxes of contributions contain unbound 
magazines for the most part. The num- 
ber of libraries reported, therefore, does 
not represent the highest value. I have 
lists of books sent in nine different club 
libraries. I shall be glad to show them 
to anyone who is especially interested, 
but I shall take time here merely to 
read one or two selected at random. 

I can give statistics for use of the two 
libraries in Champaign county only, and 
I shall take your time for one only. 
This library was composed of new books 
selected and paid for by the students of 
the Illinois state library school. It was 
placed for six months, from May to 
November, in the postoffice at Savoy, 
a village five miles south of Champaign 
on the Illinois central. 

Following is the list of books, ar- 
ranged in order of popularity, the 
number after the title signifying the 
number of times which it circulated. 


University of Illinois traveling library No. 1 
Arranged in order of popularity 


Page, Two little confederates, Io. 

Stockton, (The) casting away of Mrs Lecks 
and Mrs Aleshine, Io. 

Thanet, (The) missionary sheriff, Io. 

Barr (The) bow of orange ribbon, 9. 

Catherwood, Romance of Dollard, 9. 

Hope, Prisoner of Zenda, 9. 

Smith, Caleb West, o. 

Wiggin, (The) bird’s Christmas carol, 9. 

Carroll, Through the looking-glass, 8. 

Hale, (The) man without a country, 8. 

Seawell, History of the Lady Betty Starr, 8. 

Smith, Tom Grogan, 8. 

Stockton, Rudder Grange, 8. 

Carroll, Alice’s adventure in Wonderland, 7. 

Couch, (The) splendid spin, 7. 

Jackson, Ramona, 7. 

Phelps, (A) singular life, 7. 

Ward, Marcella, 7. 

Alcott, Little men, 6. ; 

Bennett, Master Skylark, 6. 

Dickens, David Copperfield, 6. 

Seawell, (A) Virginia cavalier, 6. 

Van Rensselaer, One man who was content, 6. 

Alcott, Little women, 5. 

Coffin, Boys of ’76, 5. 

Scott, Ivanhoe, 5. 

Sewell, Black beauty, 5. 

Andersen, Fairy tales, 4. 

Beard, American girls’ handy book, 4. 

Barr, (A) border shepherdess, 3. 

Custer, Boots and saddles, 3. 

Kipling, Captains courageous, 3. 

Lodge and Roosevelt, Hero tales from Amer- 
ican history, 3. 
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Stevenson, Kidnapped, 3. 

Bacon, Japanese girls and women, 2. 

Doyle, Songs of action, 2. 

Franklin, Autobiography, 2. 

Kingsley, Westward ho, 2. 

Lukin, Boy engineers, 2. 

Meadowcroft, A. B. C. of electricity, 2. 

Pyle, Men of iron, 2. 

Russell, Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 2. 

Stevens, Yesterdays in the Philippines, 2. 

Wallace, Ben Hur, 2. 

d’Amicis, Holland and its people, 1. 

Church, Ulysses S. Grant, 1. 

Davis, Cuba in war time, I. 

Eggleston, History of the United States, 1. 

Larcom, New England girlhood, 1. 

Longfellow, Poetical works, I. 

Schurz, Abraham Lincoln, 1. 

Shakespeare, As you like it, I. 

Henley, Lyra heroica, o. 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, o. 

Of the 54 books in the library 32 were 
fiction, 7 biography, 5 poetry, 5 travel, 
3 history, 1 science, and 1 useful arts. 
The total circulation was 251, in the 
following proportion as to classes: fic- 
tion 207, biography 16, travel 9, history 
Q, poetry 4, useful arts 4, and science 2. 
There was doubt as to circulation dur- 
ing the summer months in a farming 
community, so a record was taken by 
months with the following results: May 
66, June 93, July 47, August 29, Sep- 
tember, 13, October 3, showing a steady 
interest for four of the busiest summer 
months. This conclusion is modified 
somewhat by the fact that of the 44 
borrowers, 30 were women and girls 
and 14 men or boys. Good care was 
taken of the books. Of the 251 issues 
only 10 were overdue and in each case 
a fine was paid. One book was lost 
and one was destroyed, but both were 
paid for. 


Farmers’ institutes 


The most promising movement thus 
far is that of the Illinois Farmers’ in- 
stitute. As we are to be so fortunate 
as to hear tomorrow from the secretary 
of the institute about these libraries and 
their results thus far, I shall here give 
only a brief statement of their origin 
and provision for their distribution. 

An appropriation of $200 was made 
in 1897 to the Illinois Farmers’ institute 
for library purposes, but no use was made 
of it until the present year, when the 


board of directors decided to add to 
this amount and procure and put in cir- 
culation a few libraries to test the feasi- 
bility of free traveling libraries under 
the control of the Illinois Farmers’ in- 
stitute. 

The organization of the _ Illinois’ 
Farmers’ institute seems well adapted 
for a work of this kind. It has a cen- 
tral office in the State house, in charge 
of a secretary, where the libraries can 
be collected and distributed and rec- 
ords kept. It has an advisory board 
consisting of one director for each con- 
gressional district of the state, and has 
a County farmers’ institute organized 
in every county in the state, controlled 
by public-spirited men and women who 
can locate libraries in their respective 
communities, encourage their use and 
provide for their care. 

The Illinois Farmers’ institute free 
library is packed in a neat case, con- 
venient for the use and protection of 
books. 

Each library contains about sov. of 
interesting reading matter suited to all 
the members of the family. There are 
books on the various lines of farming, 
live stock, and dairying; books on do- 
mestic science and household subjects, 
and books that will interest and delight 
the boys and girls of every age. Books 
that will tell about the world and peo- 
ple outside and away from the farm, 
and books that will help the reader to 
see and appreciate some of the beautiful 
and wonderful things that come into 
everyday life. Books for instruction 
and information and books for inspira- 
tion and pleasure. 

Twenty libraries have been equipped 
and started on their rounds of useful- 
ness. 

These libraries are sent out on re- 
ceipt of an application properly filled 
out, blank form of which can be secured 
from the superintendent of institutes. 

The application must be signed by 
the president and secretary of the 
County farmers’ institute where the ap- 
plication is made, and five or more tax- 
payers of the community, three of whom 
shall be free holders. 
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The use of the books will be free to 
all who will comply with the rules of 
the library. The rules for the use of 
the books and for the librarian are as 
simple as they can well be made. 
Books may be kept by the reader for 
two weeks. The librarian will keep a 
record of all books loaned on a stub 
book provided for the purpose. 

After a library has been in a commu- 
nity for six months it is returned to the 
State house, the books checked up, and 
it is then sent to another place. 

More applications for libraries have 
been received by the secretary than can 
be filled immediately; but those wishing 
a free library for the use of those peo- 
ple in their community should apply at 
once, and the applications will be filled 
as fast as the funds of the Farmers’ in- 
stitute will permit, or as soon as libra- 
ries now out become available for a 
second trip. If the demand for these 
libraries becomes greater than the abil- 
ity of the Farmers’ institute to fill them; 
if the books are well cared for and read 
and reread, and a second library asked 
for by the same community that has 
read one, then there is reason to expect 
that the next general assembly will 
make an appropriation to extend the 
work till every rural district within the 
state may have a library within reach 
of its people.—Farmers’ institute an- 
nouncement. 

Lists of books in 16 libraries have 
been printed. Libraries 1-6 are alike, 
7-11 are alike, and 12-16arealike. Each 
of the 16 collections contain 16 books 
on agriculture for reference. Any list 
may be chosen at random for reading. 

The Illinois state library association 
has for several years been trying to se- 
cure legislation favoring a state library 
commission, with power to establish 
traveling libraries; and this association 
last year tried to secure the passage of 
a bill to create a system of traveling 
libraries, and a library commission to 
look after them. We all know how 
nearly we succeeded. 

The actual situation is this: The IIli- 
nois federation of women’s clubs has 
placed 49 traveling libraries and is pre- 


paring more, and it has pledged to 
work for a state system. The Illinois 
Farmers’ institute has placed over 20 
traveling libraries, and is urging legis- 
lation for state aid. 

The Illinois state teachers associa- 
tion has twice offered resolutions favor- 
ing a state library commission, and at 
its last meeting in December it ap- 
pointed a committee of five to work 
with all other organizations interested 
in securing such a commission. 

At the close of Miss Sharp’s paper 
the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday afternoon 


Mr Vandervort of Peoria opened the 
session with a paper on the subject of 


The relation of the trustee and librarian 


Mr Vandervort said in part: Library 
science is a new science and none has 
more enthusiastic devotees than it has. 
There is here the greatest need for time 
and labor-saving devices. System is the 
great characteristic of the present age in 
all lines of business, and he who does not 
study system will fall behind in the 
race and there will be none so poor to 
do him reverence. There is sucha thing, 
however, as making a system an end in 
itself, instead of a means to attain an 
end. One may lose himself in contem- 
plating the intricacies of a complicated 
machine, and lose sight of what the 
machine is intended to do. ‘In the sci- 
entific study of art, art itself may be 
lost.” It has been said, for instance, that 
in China education has been subordi- 
nated to examination. In the beauties 
of library system and classification I 
hope the library force will never forget 
that the whole library machinery has 
been installed for the purpose of getting 
the books into the hands of the people. 

Rules are good, but it is a poor rule 
that the trained mind may not some- 
times modify, and occasionally break. 
The librarian who can do this shows 
that he is still human, and not a wheel 
or crank in the machinery. 

There are two classes of men who 
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may get on the library board and make 
the librarians miserable. One is the 
man with a hobby, who has been work- 
ing for years to get on the board for a 
special purpose, not necessarily un- 
friendly to the administration, but if the 
librarian cannot or will not climb up 
and ride behind him on his hobby then 
there istrouble. The other uncomfort- 
able fellow is the one who comes to the 
board with his knife sharpened for 
somebody’s scalp The first man will 
throw the best poised mind into the 
fidgets, the second strikes terror to the 
stoutest heart. 

The librarian has a technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge which the board 
does not have, and that is the reason he 
is where he is, and he deserves and 
should have the honor and respect of 
the board, and should be accorded the 
fairest and most sympathetic treatment 
at their hands. ‘‘Boards should be strict 
supervisors but not exacting masters.” 
But whenever a librarian begins to im- 
agine he is the whole thing, and that the 
only function of the board is to audit 
bills and to legalize what he does he is 
surely steering his bark straight for the 
rocks, while the tactful librarian can 
manage the board just as successfully 
as discreet and resourceful wives man- 
age their husbands, who think, good, 
easy men, they are having their own 
way all the time. 

The way for a librarian to get the 
reins into his own hands is to take the 
board into his confidence. Consult them 
freely and frequently; in a pleasant 
spirit urge them to do things in the line 
of their duty. For instance, urge them 
to come in and help select books from 
reviews and formidable lists. Soon will 
come the response: I haven’t time; you 
go ahead, you know more about the 
matter than I do anyway. 

Mr Snyder, in his humorous history 
of Greece, says the ancient Spartans had 
a genius fortheinconvenient. It occurs 
to me that many people much nearer in 
time and space than the Spartans have 
a genius for the inconvenient too, and 
I would locate them nearer home than 
the place Holmes facetiously called, 
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The hub of the universe. For not sel- 
dom does it happen that a public li- 
brary is placed in a building never in- 
tended forthe purpose, and even in some 
cases where the building is alleged to 
have been constructed for such purpose, 
and where library work is attended with 
inconveniencesalmost sufficient to drive 
the librarian mad, still he is unable to 
induce the board to make necessary 
changes though the expense of altera- 
tion might not be great. 

It is the duty of the board members 
to come to the library during the busi- 
est hour of the day and to stay long 
enough to see how things work, and the 
librarian should make life a burden to 
them until they do so. 

It is the nature of expedients to in- 
crease the evils which they postpone, 
and “experience has taught me to be 
cautious even in doing good.” 

Mr Meese of Moline was to have dis- 
cussed this paper but failed to appear. 

J. S. Currey, director of the Evans- 
ton public librarv, spoke as follows on 

Trustees and librarians 

One of the embarrassments a trustee 
often finds is to keep within gunshot of 
the progressive librarians; to keep in 
touch with the advancing spirit of the 
movement as a whole. Too often we 
trustees find that we are content to 
make an occasional visit to the library, 
to attend the regular meetings (with as 
few absences as possible), and leave 
the rest to the librarian. I know we 
get scolded a good deal, and deserv- 
edly so; but I will not attempt to jus- 
tify that passive spirit which too often 
prevails. However, the education of 
the trustee, like that of ‘‘Mr Pipp,” will 
be slow work, and involve many humor- 
ous as well as discouraging instances. 


Board meetings 


I believe a board of nine directors 
rather too large; but whether this is so 
or not a much smaller number do the 
work of the board in the main. Our 
board is organized into three commit- 
tees, one called the management com- 
mittee of three, one the book commit- 
tee of three, and one the finance com- 
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mittee of three; and this plan works 
well. Asa matter of fact a single mem- 
ber usually does the principal share of 
the work on each committee, but the 
same is true, I fancy, of most corporate 
and municipal bodies. Our board holds 
meetings once a month, with a special 
meeting occasionally when something 
urgent comes up for consideration. 
We admit our librarian to the sessions 
of the board in the capacity of an as- 
sistant secretary; and we have found 
this of great advantage in several-ways, 
among which I might mention, being 
able to refer to the librarian directly on 
all matters of executive details for in- 
formation or for suggestion; and on 
her part, enabling her to catch the 
spirit of the directors’ wishes, to keep 
well informed as to the financial ability 
of the library, and to maintain relations 
of close sympathy with the policy of 
the board 

The attendance of directors in our 
board has been excellent on the aver- 
age. It is frequently complained of 
as the great difficulty of library boards 
that there is a sparse attendance of 
directors. In one of the great libraries 
of Chicago I was told that, during the 
important period when their new build- 
ing was in progress it was almost im- 
possible to get a quorum assembled; 
but our board has enjoyed an attend- 
ance of seven out of nine on the aver- 
age for the past two years. 

Public sympathy 

I would like to say in this connec- 
tion, what a very desirable thing it is to 
keep the public heartily in sympathy 
with the public library. I believe a 
potent influence toward our getting a 
new building in Evanston arose from 
the idea of once a year holding a li- 
brary day (in the Fall) and bringing in 
the public, by means of a widely ex- 
tended invitation, to a sort of general 
reception. This idea was encouraged 
and well managed by our much es- 
teemed president, and the result was 
that many people saw what our needs 
were, people who would never have 
had occasion to come and see us at all 
except on such an occasion as this. 


Powers of librarian 

As to the relations of the trustees to 
the librarian, it seem to me that cir- 
cumstances alter cases. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down, but where a 
library is so fortunate as to have a capa- 
ble librarian, one who has good judg- 
ment, one who faithfully carries out the 
general policy shaped by the directors, 
the directors or trustees should be very 
cautious about interfering in the details 
of her work or administration. Espe- 
cially is this to be considered in the 
management and control of employés; 
and so long as the librarian has the 
confidence of the trustees no interfer- 
ence with the general discipline of the 
force should be made, otherwise the 
authority of the librarian is weakened 
and her usefulness diminished. The 
fixing of salaries and the engaging of 
new employés is, of course, the work of 
the trustees; but being once on the 
force the librarian is responsible for 
their efficiency and employés must 
understand it. A great deal of mis- 
chief is undoubtedly done, quite unin- 
tentionally of course, by well-meaning 
trustees who assume executive func- 
tions strictly belonging to the librarian, 
granting favors to assistants in the way 
of absences, or other favors, without 
reference to the librarian; and worse 
still, when friction arises, as it will do 
in the best regulated libraries, they may 
be led to express sympathy, or promise 
support in a controversy, to a subordi- 
nate. This is not saying that a com- 
plaint should go unheeded, no matter 
by whom it is made; but a due regard 
to the discipline of the establishment 
will suggest at once, just asin any well- 
regulated business establishment, that 
the responsible head should first be 
allowed to set matters right, and that 
failing it is time to consider it from the 
trustees’ point of view. 

Again, there is not nearly so much 
occasion in these days for the trustee 
to look after details of library manage- 
ment as there formerly was, when spe- 
cial training for librarians was not yet 
entered upon. Now each year classes 
of trained librarians are turned out of 
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our school at Champaignand from other 
schools, and every library in the coun- 
try has the opportunity of employing 
competent and highly instructed libra- 
rians and assistants. These graduates 
do their best work when responsibility 
accompanies the performance of their 
duties. The success of the library 
movement, which has reached such 
great proportions, is largely due to the 
enthusiasm and spirit instilled at these 
schools of instruction, and we all take 
a great pride in them, and especially 
in the libraryschool under the manage- 
ment of Miss Sharp at Champaign. 

I can well remember the infancy of 
our own library, when the trustees would 
take turns in attending on certain even- 
ings at the library, and perform practi- 
cally all the duties of the librarian Un- 
der those conditions the lines were not 
so strictly drawn as I have argued for 
above, for there was no occasion for it. 
But now with a staff of five or six as- 
sistants, and with an annual circulation 
of 120,000, it becomes necessary to re- 
duce the system to a scientific basis. 

To sum up the matter, I look upon 
the relations of the trustees to the li- 
brarian as deserving of very careful 
consideration by the trustees. They 
have it in their power to encourage and 
guide the enthusiasm of the librarian 
and get the best results from her spe- 
cial knowledge and fitness. On the 
other hand, they can by mere indiffer- 
ence wear out the patience and impair 
the usefulness of their library staff, or 
by undue interference break down its 
discipline. 

Miss Ahern. Perhaps in my-middle 
position between librarian and trustee 
I may safely say some few things that 
I might not otherwise. The librarian, 
it seems to me, is the connecting link 
between the public whom she serves 
and the trustees who also serve the 
public. There are duties in connection 
with the library which are distinctly the 
work of the trustees; there are also 
duties which belong entirely to the li- 
brarian. There are some things which 
are the duties of both the librarian and 
the trustees. 


Libraries 


A library board full of enthusiasm, 
and with the good of their library at 
heart, cannot do very much toward ac- 
complishing their own work if they are 
met by such a librarian as I heard of 
this morning, who said to the oryanizer, 
when she asked what provision was 
made for young men: Oh, we are not 
bothered with young men very much. 

On the other hand, if a librarian full 
of enthusiasm, who perhaps out of her 
exorbitantly high salary has been able 
to save enough to allow her to come in 
contact with the live, library spirit, by 
attending a state library association 
meeting, goes to her board and finds 
them busy men, with no idea at all 
of the responsibility which they have 
taken on themselves, but who merely 
take enough interest to come to the 
monthly meeting of the library board 
to sign bills and attend to whatever 
business calls for their attention—if she 
does not meet with a response from 
these people in her plans for making 
the library useful, it will not take long 
for her enthusiasm to die out. 

While there is much need in the state 
of Illinois for the material side of this 
work to be emphasized, there is need 
for the trustee to become more imbued 
with the idea that to him is given a 
great work to do—to open up the higher 
side of the library to the people, and 
not to consider the work accomplished 
when a certain number of books are put 
in circulation each year. There should 
be a ready response on the part of trus- 
tees to the enthusiasm in the librarian 
who is carrying on the work, and there 
should be a realization that there is 
something higher and holier in their 
work than the mere mechanical part 
of it. This coming together of trustees, 
librarians, attendants, and those en- 
gaged in the work, to discuss the mat- 
ter in a friendly, social way, will give 
each an insight into the conditions as 
they really are, and be a benefit to all. 
This is the work that the Illinois state 
library association is trying to do. 

I sent out 500 letters to people who 
are directly interested in the libraries 
of Illinois—to trustees, people inter- 
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ested in traveling libraries, and those 
directly engaged in the work, urging 
them to attend this meeting. There 
are a good many people here, but not 
as many as there should be, or as there 
would be if there were a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the work 
among librarians and trustees. It is 
not altogether the fault of the librarians 
that they are not here, nor is it all the 
fault of the trustees. I think many of 
you who have come for the first time 
today will come again. I wish all trus- 
tees had such an appreciation of the 
work that the Illinois state library asso- 
ciation is doing, that the librarian would 
not have to go in fear and trembling to 
ask if she might attend such a gather- 
ing; but instead would feel that her at- 
tendance was expected as part of her 
duty, and would bea legitimate expense 
to the library. She should be urged to 
come, and matters should be arranged 
in such a way that she could not have 
any excuse for not coming. Your li- 
brary would receive quite as much good 
by sending your librarian to one of 
these meetings as you will receive from 
the next $50 worth of books that you 
are going to buy, and the library that 
is not represented here would have 
made a much better investment if the 
board had simply presented the libra- 
rian or president of the board with that 
amount to come down to East St Louis 
and see what ali this is about. I am 
sure the value of $:0 would have been 
brought back twofold to the library, 
and it would have been worth to the li- 
brarian personally all the effort neces- 
sary to come to this meeting. Neither 
trustees nor librarians are doing all they 
can, nor all they should, until every li- 
brary in the state contributes to the 
success of the State library association. 

Miss Hoagland. There is one point 
I would like to reopen, and that is the 
danger of depending too largely upon 
librarians’) I think we all recognize 
that we should not allow a system to 
ride us, but, at the same time, I think 
we should depend largely upon a sys- 
tem to carry forward the work of the 
library. I know of boards of trustees 


in which the librarians are the whole 
thing. The whole success of the library 
depends upon her. I know of nothing 
better than rules for administration,and 
rules that clearly define what form the 
library is totake. Let the librarian de- 
fine these rules herself, and let there be 
rules for administration. Inthese rules 
I hope it will be possible to specify the 
sending of the librarians to state and 
A. L. A. meetings at the library’s ex- 
pense, whenever possible. Putting in 
the word possible is unnecessary, for if 
it were not possible it would not be 
done; but the idea is to have the trus- 
tees understand that this is a part of 
the machinery, and a necessary part, to 
insure the success of the library. 

Mr. Currey. There is a tendency 
among librarians to urge directors to 
more progressive action. I want to 
say a word about this. Directors very 
frequently have it in their minds that 
they would like to have something 
more done in the line of these move- 
ments, but one cannot act independent 
of the rest of the directors, because 
they must all be educated up to the 
same point in order to attain the end 
desired. If a director becomes too 
urgent in a matter of this kind he may 
defeat his cause altogether. For that 
reason some allowance must be made 
for directors, for even though they may 
be very enthusiastic in regard to some 
of these ideas, yet the other members 
of the board may not sympathize with 
them. Now I know in presenting these 
things to a board of trustees they are 
generally met with opposition. It is 
often better a good deal to let it bide 
its time, and let it come up in such a 
way as not to antagonize the board by 
continually pushing these things before 
them, but let them.take their natural 
course. , 

Ex-school Supt. Raub. I have had 
experience as a librarian during the 
years from 1858 to 1883 in a public li- 
brary, and since that time as director 
of a library. When I was a librarian 
I had everything my own way’; in fact, 
I selected the books even, and what- 
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ever debts I contracted the board paid. 
But I never abused this confidence. 

As the director of a public library 1 
must say that our board has great con- 
fidence in their librarian, and has given 
him full power with regard to the man- 
agement of the library to do as he sees 
fit. They have given him assistance 
when it was needed, have given him all 
the appliances necessary to make the 
work easy for him, and have footed the 
bills, and I believe this is about all I 
can say about our doings. 

Now with regard to the system being 
changed when there is a change of per- 
sonnel. I do not see how a system that 
is introduced into a library can be 
changed in a very short time. Institu- 
tions are lasting. Men pass away but 
institutions stand, and if the librarian 
who was annually elected would under- 
take to change the system of number- 
ing and classifying, he would have a job 
on his hands that he would perhaps 
rather shun. He would rather let the 
old system stand and make the best of 
it; at least, that would be my way of do- 
ing, if I became a librarian all at once. 
I do not hope I shall. It would be an 
irksome job for me at my age. I think, 
as Mr Vandervort says, there should be 
confidence between librarian and direct- 
ors, and if the librarian does not de- 
serve confidence a change had better 
be made. 

Mr Willcox presented the next pa- 
per, over which there was perhaps the 
most emphatic discussion of the meet- 
ing. He spoke as follows on 


Open Shelves 


In discussing the question of open 
shelves, or free access by everybody to 
all the books in the library, I do not 
take into consideration the small li- 
brary in our smaller cities, for this is 
nothing new with them, it has always 
been the rule—the smallness of the li- 
brary room and the limited number of 
assistants make it necessary, and the 
fact that the books are mostly in plain 
view of the librarian and of all the visit- 
ors makes it practicable. 

Nor is it a question of exposing in 


the open reading or reference room of 
larger libraries many so-called works of 
reference—dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
etc —for these are under the watchful 
observation of not only one or more of 
the attendants, but of the entire body 
of readers in that room, 

Nor, again, is it a question as to the 
children’s room of those libraries that 
can afford them, where books are ar- 
ranged on open shelves around the 
four sides of the room, and a trained 
assistant sits near the exit to advise 
with the children and keep watch over 
the books. 

It is only in its application to the 
larger libraries of 50,000, 150,C00, or 
500,000 volumes that free access to the 
entire collection, and under no restric- 
tions or supervision after having once 
passed the wicket, is a burning question. 
Perhaps I should rather say a smolder- 
ing or smothered question, for at the 
Atlanta conference last June when the 
question was put, How many are op- 
posed to practically unrestricted access 
in large libraries, the vote stood, op- 
posed 30, and none reported as in favor; 
and this after Mr Brett, of Cleveland, 
had said: I am inclined to take the po- 
sition that no argument for open shelves 
is necessary—that the burden of proof 
rests with those who would restrict; 
after Mr Hill, of Newark, had said: 
that excepting art books and expensive 
books, every other book the public 
should have access to; and after Mr 
Thomson, of Philadelphia, had con- 
cluded a powerful appeal for the utmost 
freedom of access by saying: The mere 
fear of the loss of $300 or $400 worth of 
books a year should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the open-shelf sys- 
tem for one single minute. 

Now these three gentlemen are 
among the most distinguished in our 
profession—distinguished and honored 
deservedly for their intelligence, their 
long experience, and the success they 
have achieved in library work. I es- 
teem them as personal friends, their 
deliberate conclusions are not to be 
thought lightly of; but I must say I am 
not yet ready to follow them quite so 
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far, as I see our A. L. A. at Atlanta was 
not. In fact, I think they are approach- 
ing the danger line; and because I fear 
some of our younger librarians who 
look up to them as leaders may, with 
undue precipitancy, feel inclined to 
jump into the band wagon and join the 
procession, if you will pardon my lan- 
guage of the street, I venture to sug- 
gest what seem to me some objections; 
tor the novelty, the very audacity of 
the open shelf idea has a fascination, it 
seems to promise such great things. 

The two chief arguments for the open 
shelf, urged as apparently irrefutable, 
are: 

1 The public library is the people’s 
property, paid for by the people’s 
money, and they should not be kept 
from their own. 

2 A greatly increased use of the li- 
brary. 

As to the first, it is based ona palpa- 
ble fallacy. It is indeed the people’s 
library, but the great majority of those 
who frequent the library contribute 
very little, if anything, to its support. 
It is of the very essence of the free 
public library idea that we compel the 
rich, the property owners, to submit to 
taxation for library purposes in the in- 
terest of the poorer classes who could 
not afford $4 a year for a family mem- 
bership in a subscription library. It is 
the real estate and personal property 
of a city that pays the taxes, and that, 
I regret to say, is in the hands of com- 
paratively few—the capitalists, the 
great corporations, the successful busi- 
ness men, and the wealthy families, and 
they very seldom visit the public li- 
brary; they do not like to be jostled in 
the crowd, they have their own libra- 
ries at home, and would not permit a 
public library book, soiled and worn, to 
be seen on their elegant center tables. 
If you should consult the tax list in 
your city collector’s office you would 
be surprised to see how small the num- 
ber of taxpayers in a large city is. 

That I believe in taxing the rich for 
this purpose it is not necessary for me 
to say to those of you who are familiar 
with the history of library legislation in 


this state. It is one of the great satis- 
factions of my life that we have such a 
law. 

Our library funds are a trust placed 
in the hands of library boards by the 
property owners for two objects: 1) the 
diffusion of general intelligence, and 
the furnishing of wholesome entertain- 
ment to the masses; and 2), and no less 
important, to build up a great library 
for the benefit of succeeding genera- 
tions to the credit of the city. We 
should, therefore, not give heed alone 
to the present clamor of those who 
from their ignorance of books and the 
novelty of the thing, want to rush in 
and handle every book in the library a 
hundred times over; we should bear in 
mind also the wishes, expressed or im- 
plied, of the generous and more intelli- 
gent taxpayers, who have a right to 
expect a wise and permanent use of 
their money. 

As to the second argument—a greatly 
increased use of the library—Mr Thom- 
son and a number of others would say, 
this admits of no question, we have 
demonstrated it. I am not quite so 
sure. Has Mr Thomson, have the oth- 
ers, tried the old way, and to its full 
possibilities? Have they a complete, 
up-to-date card catalog on the diction- 
ary plan, without which no library is 
half a library—the blind leading the 
blind—and a printed catalog or, at least, 
a fiction list? Have they a trained 
body of intelligent, educated assistants 
to wait upon and advise with their pub- 
lic? If not, how dothev know? If I 
am not mistaken, the Free public li- 
brary of Philadelphia is still a young 
thing, composed of fifteen large libra- 
ries in different parts of the city lately 
consolidated under one management 
and made free. It would not be sur- 
prising if such a congeries of libraries 
in so large and intelligent a city as Phil- 
adelphia, with so small a foreign ele- 
ment, and suddenly thrown wide open 
to everybody—a free lunch counter for 
people who had had no meat—-should 
show great results in circulation. _ 

But while a large circulation is what 
we like to show in our annual reports, 
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it should not be strained after at the 
expense of other things generally con- 
sidered necessary to the proper admin- 
istration and preservation of a great col- 
lection of books. These ought ye to 
have done and not to leave the other 
undone. 

Order is heaven’s first law, and, above 
all things, in a library. Where “go and 
help yourself”——“‘catch as catch can’’— 
is the rule, where a hundred or more 
men, women, and children are roaming 
around, taking down book after book 
to see how it looks inside, you may 
possibly find the book you want, but 
the chances are against you, and the 
assistants are as helpless. A young 
lady friend of mine, familiar with the 
prompt, intelligent service in our li- 
brary, but now living in Philadelphia, 
says she has given up any attempt to 
get books from the public library there. 
She has not the time to waste in hunt- 
ing for them in such a confusion, and 
the assistants could find them no 
quicker. One of my assistants who 
visited that library not long ago de- 
clared to me on her return, her lovely 
auburn hair bristling with exclamation 
points, that the whole library was just 
hash! Suchasystem may amuse a few 
idle, purposeless people, but to the dis- 
couragement and exclusion of the busy 
and useful members of society. 

If I mention Mr Thomson and his 
library more frequently than another it 
is with no invidious intent, but rather 
in compliment to him; he is the tallest 
poppy in this field of wheat, and one of 
its brightest 

In public libraries about seven-tenths 
of the circulation is fiction, called for 
principally by women, children, and 
lawyers, the remaining three-tenths con- 
sist of books of history, biography, 
travel, art, science, and literature. Af- 
ter a reader interested in these more 
serious subjects has once been admitted 
to our alcoves to see what we have, 
which is freely permitted, he almost in- 
variably finds he can be better served 
by our: catalogs, our experienced assist- 
ants,. or especially .by our reference 
clerk,-and. he prefers-it. If he still 
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needs to make a personal‘and more 
prolonged study in a certain class of 
books, we give him a chair and a table 
in the stack room beside them. This 
leaves our books undisturbed, each in 
its proper place on the shelves, to be 
got at promptly by the attendants. 
The student class and our club women, 
for instance, who prepare papers on a 
great variety of recondite subjects, 
making the most exacting and, also 
most welcome demands on our re- 
sources, would be absolutely lost and 
helpless if left to their own investiga- 
tions and told to go and help them- 
selves. A single subject may require a 
search through dozens of volumes and 
whole sets of periodicals with the aid 
of Poole’s index—a task which no one 
but an expert could accomplish. In 
the pursuit of such investigations as 
these, which are going on all the time, 
itis a matter of necessity that our books 
be kept in the strictest order, to be had 
at a moment’s notice; and it seems to 
me that the advocates of the open shelf 
forget this, the most important function 
of the library--the duty of helping the 
helpless--of course, not entirely for- 
gotten in the larger libraries, I should 
add, but more or less hampered and 
obstructed. 

As to the readers of novels, the ma- 
jority of these know what they want 
the latest new novel, books that are 
skimmed today, and skimmed milk to- 
morrow, or some older novel that has 
stood the test of time. These readers 
can all without exception be more 
promptly and more satisfactorily served 
through the printed fiction list and bul- 
letins by the assistants at the desk. 

But there is, it cannot be denied, a 
small class of idle women and lazy, mis- 
fit, cast-off men, without occupation 
of any kind, who are at a loss to know 
how to fill in the slow remaining hours 
of a useless life,and who would find the 
comfortable alcoves of a library where 
they might rummage around all day 
among a lot of books, a perfect para- 
dise for loafers. Every library has its 
regular and all-too-familiar standbys of 
this holy order of mendicants. 
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The question is this: Shall the books 
on our shelves be kept at all hours of 
the day in such convenient and classi- 
fied order as to answer promptly to the 
intelligent demands of the better, the 
studious class of our patrons, or shall 
they be given over to disorder to grat- 
ify the aimless curiosity of a crowd, 
mostly idlers? For whoever comes to 
the library knowing what he wants or 
nearly what he wants, can be better 
served, as he could in a dry goods store, 
by the trained assistants; if he does not 
know what he wants, or wants nothing 
in particular, he should not expect us 
to turn the library into a bargain coun- 
ter to be fumbled over. 

In these remarks I assume that the 
library has first of all done its whole 
duty toward the public by providing a 
printed catalog for their use, or at least 
a fiction list, but anyway and at what- 
ever cost, a complete, up-to-date card 
catalog, accessible to the public, cleanly 
kept in small drawers and not in open 
trays on tables, and repulsive with dirt. 
Not to have done this—to turn your 
public into the stack room for lack of 
this—is a confession of ignorance or 
laziness on the part of any library that 
has the means to do it. 

Now and then, it is true, we find a 
person who seems to suspect a catalog 
may be a kind of catamount, or some 
one of the ferocious cat family—possi- 
bly a cat-o-nine-tails or a catechism— 
and carefully avoids coming too near 
it Lead your timid friend gently up 
to the formidable cages—the drawers— 
and explain the thing. Intwo minutes 
his fit of trembling will have passed, 
and he will find it as harmless, as use- 
ful, and as easy as his A BC’s. 

A second objection to the open shelf 
is the damage to books from so much 
handling by an irresponsible public. 
This, too, is denied like the others, or 
made light of, but on what grounds I 
cannot understand. Every time a book 
is handled it is soiled and hurt, and 
starts again on its downward road to 
the bindery or the paper mill. At the 
checking room where they relieve visit- 
ors of their wraps, do they provide 


wash bowls, soap, and towels also, for 
dirty fingers? 

[ make no rejoinder to such denials, 
but leave it to the experience of those 
librarians who have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their own libraries, but 
for myself I think it ina small way like 
the pillaging of Rome by the Goths 
and Vandals. 

Now as to the theft of books from 
the open shelf; this is acknowledged. 
In Newark it is from 30 to 40 volumes 
a year, and many plates cut out, all 
from the better class of books, for they 
had not yet thrown fiction open to the 
public. In Minneapolis, 300 volumes 
a year; in Cleveland, $300 worth a year; 
in Buffalo, 700 volumes in seventeen 
months; in Denver, 955 ina year, and 
in St Louis, 1062 in two years; but losses 
like these that would make some of us 
blush to report are spoken of as hardly 
worth considering, mere trifles. 

There are few things inthe world that 
tempt honest folks more than a book, 
especially if it be a library book-—um- 
brellas always excepted. ‘It belongs to 
the people, paid for with their money; 
I am one of the people, it is, therefore, 
partly mine anyhow. and there are so 
many books here it will not be missed; 
is anybody looking?” ’Tis opportunity 
that makes the thief. 

Now let me appeal to my friends of 
the open shelf, and I will say nothing 
about the value of the books stolen yet 
in your short experience with this ex- 
periment, nor of the costly plates se- 
cretly abstracted from large art works 
on your shelves—to the despoiling of 
them; the value of these we partly may 
compute, but what shall we say of an- 
other and far more serious matter—the 
encouraging of theft? In your annual 
reports and in the daily press you an- 
nounce that only 300, 500, 900 books 
were stolen from the public library last 
year, and add, but this was a small mat- 
ter, hardly equal to the salary of one 
assistant, practically of no consequence. 
Perhaps not if we only take into account 
the theft, but what about the thieving? 
Shall we condone that so lightly? 

You say to the public: These are 
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your books; you paid for them, of 
course you will take good care of your 
own property; we confide in you. They 
are pleased and flattered with the in- 
formation, but with a little casuistry 
conclude if the books really are theirs 
no great harm is done if they quietly 
help themselves to their own now and 
then, provided it leads to no disagree- 
able remarks. 

You tell them: We know you to be 
honest—we have said it in print—but 
you will please leave your capes, cloaks, 
and especially your bags, in the cloak 
room before entering, where they will 
present you with a handsome brass 
check for them; it will assist you in re- 
sisting temptations that may beset you 
inside if you leave them there; and, as 
a further assistance, our entire library 
force have kindly consented to keep 
their eyes on you as they may be able; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, a 
noble-hearted detective man with big 
brass buttons will see you safely through 
the turnstile as you pass out. In short, 
notwithstanding all your soft blandish- 
ments, you act on the conviction that 
a large per cent of the public will bear 
a good deal of watching; you make 
every visitor a suspect by your evident 
and extraordinary precautions, and 
then you turn a crowd loose among 
109,000 books and challenge them to 
steal a book if they dare. In my 
opinion your challenge will be ac- 
cepted to your entire satisfaction, and 
more and more frequently every year. 

Let it once be whispered around that 
so and so many books were stolen from 
the public library last year,.and are ex- 
pected to be stolen every year, but the 
librarian considers it a matter of little 
consequence, hardly worth mentioning, 
and the inevitable conclusion will be, 
by many at least, that the theft of pub- 
lic property is not considered so culpa- 
ble a thing after all, as they were taught 
at Sunday-school—merely a question 
of dollars and cents. Does not this 


look a little like encouraging and con- 
niving at theft? And can your most 
expert accountant figure out how far 
this virus may spread through the 
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body politic—how much harm it may 
do in deadening that keen sense of 
honesty which society, by a hundred 
different means, is striving to incul- 
cate in the minds of the rising gener- 
ation? To hold out opportunities for 
theft is a crime—to invite it, to condone 
it, and by one of our great educational 
institutions, is monstrous. I cannot 
think it is for this that the free public 
library is supported by a generous and 
confiding people. 

These, then, are some of my objec- 
tions to the open-shelf system: 

The books are liable to constant dis- 
order. 

They are damaged wantonly by ex- 
cessive handling and fingering. 

They are mutilated and stolen to a 
shocking extent, and the theft must 
necessarily be connived at in order to 
justify the system. 

How much better is a library served 
by educated, intelligent assistants, 
themselves sole and responsible guard- 
ians of its accumulated treasures, all 
growing daily more familiar with the 
contents of the books, and the older, 
more experienced ones, when help is 
needed by the younger ones, able to 
answer or find an answer to all inqui- 
ries—a library well equipped with cat- 
alogs, and a public instructed how to 
It is such a library as this 
that is of the greatest good to the great- 
est number; it makes ‘itself felt as a 
great educational force in a city. 

Mr Hayes. Mr President, in listening 
to your statistics am I right in assum- 
ing that your library never had a book 
stolen or marred? 

Mr Willcox. Did I say anything im- 
plying that? 

Mr Hayes. You gave statistics of 
open-shelf libraries as being the only 
ones from which books were stolen. 

Mr Willcox. No, I beg your pardon. 
Our library has books stolen—every 
library has books stolen. It would be 
absolutely impossible to prevent it un- 
less the public were treated as I was 
when in Paris. In going through the 
library I had a guide-book under my 
arm, and a fellow standing at the door 
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would not let me pass until I got a re- 
ceipt showing that the book was mine. 
Unless you have some such plan as this 
you cannot insure your library against 
theft. 

Mr Hayes. I did not understand that 
in the Peoria library any books had 
been mutilated or stolen. 

I am strongly in favor of open 
shelves. There is one question which 
you brought up in which | cannot agree 
with you. You say that the idea should 
be to build up the library for the future. 
I think, however, that the library is for 
today. The people of today pay for it, 
and they should derive the greatest ben- 
efit possible from it. While the library 
is putting forth its best efforts in cata- 
loging for tomorrow, buying books for 
tomorrow, making all improvements 
and doing all work with a view of its 
lasting Ico years, it will lose consider- 
able of the effect that it should have 
today. Every appliance in the library 
should be selected with a view of the 
good it will do now, and future genera- 
tions can look after themselves. 

We are spending our time and doing 
things that can be improved on, or 
building magnificent buildings that will 
last all time, and getting up catalogs 
with a view to the future. Yet even 
today, in Chicago, possibly in Peoria, 
there is a very large proportion of the 
people who cannot use a catalog. The 
library school rules call for 40 or 50 
kinds of cards, meaning all sorts of 
things. Very few library people, that 
is if called upon suddenly, would know 
what the cards mean. I would like to 
see the library changed around a little, 
and put in for today, to see it provide 
the very best help that can be had in 
that library for today, and let tomorrow 
and its catalog look out for themselves. 

Mr Raub. I have something to say 
on this topic. First, I will say that the 
argument, It is the people’s library, and 
everybody ought to have free access, 
is foolishness. Why, the public schools 
are maintained by the people’s money, 
but you cannot get in except under 
certain restrictions which you are com- 
pelled to observe, and so it is with the 


library. They can only be used under 
restrictions. The fact is that most peo- 
ple going to the shelves would not be 
able to find the books they wanted 
even if they were given free access. I 
suppose the works of reference, maga- 
zines, and newspapers are all open tor 
the public in the reading-room. It is 
all right for these shelves to be free 
without any restriction at all, but when 
it comes to books, and especially books 
of fiction, I see nosense in it. The only 
reason why shelves should be open to 
certain people is the argument which 
my predecessor at Belleville made, 
when he would not consent to have a 
catalog printed systematically. He had 
a catalog prepared just in order as the 
books were purchased, or as they came 
in. He said to me: This is very much 
better than if I were to get upacatalog 
alphabetically I have one here for my 
own use. If a man doesn’t find the 
book he wants he will perhaps take 
along a book that he doesn’t want, 
which may do him a great deal more 
good than if he had gotten the book 
he wanted. So perhaps it will be this 
way with your open shelves. If the peo- 
ple do not get the books they want they 
may get something that will be better 
for them. 

M.E.A. Mr Raub has stated the 
general arguments advanced by those 
favoring open shelves. It does help in 
getting better books into circulation. 
Statistics show that the record of good 
reading is higher in those libraries where 
they have open shelves than where they 
have not. 

The fiction list is-generally excluded 
from the general open shelves. I be- 
lieve Mr Thomson himself questions 
the advisability of open shelves in the 
general fiction department. The books 
on fine art, those with rare prints, fine 
binding, and the general fiction list are 
excluded, as was brought out in the dis- 
cussion at Atlanta. 

Mr Hopkins. I can say this much for 
open shelves, that at the end of the year 
there were only four books for which 
we could not account. We could ac- 
count forabsolutely every book, barring 
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these four, and 1 may add that one has 
been found since.: 

Mr Wright. Your library is not a pub- 
lic library, in the sense that it is not so 
much for the general reading public. 

Mr Hopkins. At the same time, it is 
a library, and a free public library, 
where we are supposed to get all kinds 
of people. 

Mr Willcox. You have a better class 
of readers than the general public and 
the laboring class. 

M.E A. In a public library there 
are always some book shelves which it 
would be unwise to throw open to the 
general public. Collections of the most 
popular works should be accessible 
through the open-shelf system. I have 
taken the trouble to visit a great many 
of the libraries that are adopting the 
open-shelf system, and I do not remem- 
ber to have heard one regret having 
done so, nor have I heard of a library 
going back to closed shelves after hav- 
ing tried it. The public sometimes 
becomes a little discouraged in going 
through many books which they do not 
want to find the books which they actu- 
ally do want, but the books are clas- 
sified to a great extent, and the public 
can become acquainted with the litera- 
ture on the different subjects. It is also 
true that where the public have the op- 
portunity of handling these books a 
larger number of good books are gotten 
into circulation than is the case where 
the shelves are not open to the public. 

Mr Hayes I do not like the refer- 
ence to Mr Hopkins’ library. I know 
when I was connected with a library in 
Ohio there was one woman who stole 
books from us. She was a very re- 
spectable woman; and in Drexel insti- 
tute there was one man who stole a lot 
of books, and he was a very respect- 
able man. The stealing of books is not 
among any class, and cannot be limited 
to any particular class. 

Miss Milner. With regard to this 
question about the quantity of books to 
be thrown open to the public, I had 
just a little experience in that line my- 
self. We have a library of 15,coov. It 
is open entirely to the students. Our 
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high school graduates go to the state 
university, where the library is larger, 
and they seem satisfied with their abil- 
ity to find their own way through the 
open shelves which are in the reference 
room, where there are from 2000 to 
so0o0ov. I have heard the students say 
that all that is necessary when they 
cannot find just what they want is to 
inquire, and they can soon get it. 

Mr Hopkins. Ina recent report from 
the University of Chicago, it was stated 
that the greatest loss of books was in 
the department of theology. 

Mr Willcox. I do not want to ex- 
clude theological students more than 
anyone else. In our mercantile library 
books were stolen by the bushel basket- 
ful. A policeman went to collect a debt 
from a woman, and found in her posses- 
sion a large number of books belonging 
to the library. There is no particular 
class that can be called an exception. 

Mr Wright. In Northwestern Mis- 
souri, St Joseph, the library was started 
under peculiar conditions. The first 
collection was made by a lady, and it 
was afterward turned over to the free 
public library. The ladies asked for 
the privilege of being admitted to the 
shelves. This privilege was afterward 
extended to the teachers, and it con- 
tinues so until today. We at first al- 
lowed this privilege to certain people 
only, but this caused a great deal of 
dissatisfaction. After the discussion at 
Atlanta, and going through the Denver 
library, the public library at Cleveland 
and at Buffalo, we have submitted the 
question to our people of building a 
library to accommodate 100,000v., and 
we expect to carry them on the open 
shelf proposition. We expect to ex- 
tend to everybody the privilege of go- 
ing to the shelves. It is the limited 
open-shelves system adopted at the At- 
lanta conference, and probably fiction 
will not be open, but our people are 
taking up the question and I am push- 
ing it along as hard as I can. 

A vote was proposed by Mr Currey 
as to those favoring open shelves, which 
was responded to as follows: Those in 
favor of absolutely unrestricted open 
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shelves, none; those in favor of the 
larger part of the library being open to 
the public, excluding art books and rare 
books, 17; those opposed to the larger 
part of the library being open to the 
public for free access, 13; those op- 
posed to access in any form except in 
the regular way, no response. 

A number present did not vote at all. 

Mr Hayes. I do not think anybody 
wants to have every book exposed to 
the public. When the open-shelf sys- 
tem is operated there are certainly 
more books circulated. New books, and 
bvoks that are very popular, should 
certainly be free of access. 


Question box 


A question box had been in place 
during the meeting and contained nu- 
merous inquiries. Time did not allow 
for a consideration of all, but a most 
interesting and lively discussion was 
led by Miss Ahern, as follows: 

Q. 1. Should we buy books for spe- 
cial workers, or wait until the demand is 
strong enough to present to the board? 

M. E. A. This, of course, will de- 
pend upon the size of the library. I 
think asmall library could hardly afford 
to do that, and yet the local environ- 
ment is a strong factor in the question. 
If you have a certain group of people 
who are a power for good in the com- 
munity, and if having a special library 
at hand will enable them to carry on 
their work and do good, and you are 
quite sure that providing these books 
for them will directly help the rest of 
the community, there is no question 
but that they should receive all the as- 
sistance within the power of the library. 
Usually the question is one of local in- 
terest. There is, for a large library, no 
excuse for not providing tools that are 
required for any special work. 

Q. 2. What is the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the name of our state? 

M. E. A. The Century dictionary 
gives ois and oi, preference being given 
to the latter. 

Q. 3. What is the opinion with regard 
to the advisability of increasing the 
stackroom capacity by an upper gal- 


lery around the sides of the room? 

M E.A. One of the things that is 
not yet satisfactorily settled by library 
people is the proper heating of libraries. 
Of course the higher up books are 
stored, the drier and warmer the air is, 
and it is a question of whether you want 
your books worn out by the air in the 
storing of them, or whether you have 
the books at all. If you must have 
larger quarters enlarge them on the 
ground floor if possible. Sometimes, 
when the building is already erected, 
you have the expensive problem before 
you of storing your books under unfa- 
vorable conditions. Certainly these 
things should all be carefully consid- 
ered before erecting a new building. 

E. B. Wales. Single stacks are not 
so hard on books as double stacks. The 
air has freer circulation around single 
stacks. 

M.E.A. That depends very much 
on the kind of stack. 

Q. 4. Would it not seem fair to enlist 
the schools in the library cause by fur- 
nishing to each teacher willing to be- 
come personally responsible, sets of 20 
or 30 suitable books to be used by her 
pupils, or since we have compulsory 
education laws requiring each pupil to 
attend school from 7 to 14, and since it 
is now recognized that the most im- 
portant thing the school can do during 
these years is to cultivate in each child 
a taste for correct reading, would it not 
be a good plan to have these books in 
charge of the teacher, and thus require 
all children under 14 to obtain their 
books during the school terms through 
these school libraries? 

M.E. A. I was, until recently, a very 
strong advocate of using the public 
schools as branches of the public libra- 
ries, but I doubt if it is altogether wise 
to make up your mind until you have 
heard the arguments on both sides. 
The schools are for a specific purpose 
in the educational scheme. They are 
one-half, if you please, of the scissors. 
The library isthe other. If the schools 
need more books to carry on their half 
of the work, then they should apply to 
the library for the use of the material 
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committed to their charge. If there is 
no other way by which the children 
can get their books perhaps it is as well 
to adopt this method, but I doubt the 
wisdom of it. I believe just as soon as 
a child is old enough to draw his own 
books from the public library he should 
be taught to do so, and to receive the 
training that comes from the use of the 
public library. This is part of his train- 
ing for citizenship. The public library 
is an institution which is part of the 
machinery provided at the public ex- 
pense for the commonwealth, and every 
member of the commonwealth should 
know its value and use. It will create 
in the boys and girls a sort of necessary 
self-knowledge and recognition of their 
own powers, to be recognized and treated 
as patrons of the library, and will act 
as a stimulus, prompting them to in- 
vestigate further the uses of the library 
to a greater extent than if books were 
handed out by the teacher during 
school life. When a pupil leaves school 
he is already acquainted with a public 
library and he does not feel his connec- 
tion with the public library is severed on 
leaving school. Itisa part of his edu- 
cation that cannot begin too soon, and 
it is part of the machinery of the com- 
monwealth for which there will grow 
up in him a respect and care which will 
redound not only to the good of the 
library but to the community itself. I 
should not, generally speaking, favor 
the circulation of general literature 
through public schools. Their work, it 
seems to me, lies in creating in the child 
a knowledge of and love for what the 
library contains, and in sending him to 
the library to get these books. 

Mr Langton. While I agree with what 
you say, our experience shows that with 
us in St Louis a great many schools 
are sometimes as far as 10 miles dis- 
tant and a great many children cannot 
come to the library at all. We have no 
branches, but delivery stations. 

M E.A. There is some good in de- 
livery stations, but they should not be 
the only entrance to the public library 
accessible. As soon as possible they 
should be turned into branch libraries, 
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where the personal element of the work 
will have a chance. 

P. B. Wright. There is this good in 
the delivery stations. People living as 
far as 10 miles from the library get no 
help from it without delivery stations. 
We do not have branch libraries but 
we do have delivery stations, and we 
have them in the schoolhouse. We do 
not confine the children in schooi to 
school books. They are at liberty to 
take books from the school or from the 
library. The delivery stations are par- 
ticularly for those who do not have the 
time or money to pay car-fare in order 
to procure books from the library. 

M.E.A. There is work for somebody 
to do in connection with these young 
people. Personal influence should be 
brought to bear to infuse into them the 
spirit of the book, and if the branch li- 
brary cannot have a chance I suppose 
it is better for the schools to do it than 
leave it to a delivery station. Still 
grown people, and busy people, and 
people belonging to the working class, 
as many of us do, going to work early 
in the morning and getting home at 6 
o’clock at night, may be forced by cir- 
cumstances to get our books from de- 
livery stations. But we ought to keep 
the children in view, and for that rea- 
son we should not put books into the 
public schools unless positively neces- 
sary, and ought not to send children to 
the delivery stations if anything better 
can be provided. 

Miss Browning. I have circulated 
books through the public schools of In- 
dianapolis for four years and I wish I 
had for eight. There is a class of chil- 
dren who never come in contact with 
the library, and do not learn to use the 
library unless they are taught. They 
should have the use of the library 
through the circulation in publicschools. 

M.E.A. I think you have rather an 
ideal state of affairs in Indianapolis. 
The public school-teachers are people 
who have brought the library into the 
range of these children, by introducing 
supplementary reading and appropriate 
books, and later by influence on the li- 
brary board, and these women are ear- 
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nest and willing workers in this line, 
assuming the careof the books. But if 
your library had a branch in every part 
of the city where it is needed your 
teachers would be relieved of library 
work, and the children would soon learn 
to know and love the library as an- 
other means of helpfulness. 

Miss Browning. The children take 
good care of the books themselves. 
They simply report to the principals. 
The teachers do not have any of the 
trouble with the books 

Mr Hayes. I think where books are 
circulated through the schools it is a 
mistake to consider the teachers re- 
sponsible. Theteachershould no more 
be held responsible for the books than 
an attendant in the library should be. 
It is putting an unfair responsibility on 
the teacher to hold her financially ac- 
countable. Miss Browning says they 
do not do it in her library, but I be- 
lieve it is customary for the teacher to 
be held personally responsible. The 
library should be willing to assume the 
risk of loss and thus relieve the teacher 
of all responsibility. 

Miss Lindsay. Very few books have 
been lost from our library. We send 
books to the schools from our library, 
and have reached families in that way 
that are remote from the library who 
had before that known nothing about 
the library. 

Mr Langton. With us, we give books 
direct to the schools. One condition 
we make is that each child shall be- 
come a card holder. That is, books are 
issued from the schools the same as 
from the library. 

QO. 5. What is the best arrangement 
of electric lights in book rooms? 

M.E. A. That means among the 
stacks. Of course I am somewhat prej- 
udiced in the matter, but I think the 
only use of the electric light is to al- 
low the attendant, or the people who 
have free access to the shelves, to see 
what is on them, and the most conven- 
ient and economical way by which the 
light can be thrown on these books is 
the one to be adopted. There are those 
who have made a study of the question, 


and have perfected an arrangement 
whereby the electric lights are placed 
at the end of a section, arranged on a 
curtain-spring cord which runs in and 
out of a bulb, and can be carried the 
length of the stack, and whenone is 
through with it, it winds back in its 
place up on the stack, out of the way. 

Q. 6. Did anybody ever see enough 
people in the library to block the way, 
or disarrange the books therein? 

No answer was given. 

Q.7. Is it the general experience 
with human nature that confidence be- 
gets dishonesty ? 

M.E.A. I fear I cannot speak for 
general experience, but from my own 
observation I should say that it does 
not, and, at the same time, I can fur- 
nish from my own experience excep- 
tions to prove my rule. 

Q. 8. Under what circumstances is it 
advisable for a young man to choose 
librarianship as his profession? 

M. E.A. Young men who have made 
their choice will please state the cir- 
cumstances under which they thought 
it advisable to do so. 

Mr Wright. Some one has answered 
in the rear that what the young man 
wants is a strong call. 

QO. 9. What would be a fair salary 
to be paid by a library of from 10,000 
to 25,000v. to a general assistant for her 
first year’s services, said assistant to 
have had one year’s training in the li- 
brary school, but having had little ex- 
perience? 

M.E. A. There is no uniform rate in 
the salary question, but there is one 
thing about it which is perfectly uni- 
form, and that is, it is too low from 
top to bottom. In no other profession 
where there is the same amount of tal- 
ent and preparation required is the re- 
muneration so low as in the library pro- 
fession; so if you have any idea of going 
into it for the love of the work, be very 
sure that you are filled with the nec- 
essary spirit. The large libraries have 
their own schedule of prices, without 
regard to what each other are paying or 
doing. The only thing that I would 
say controls the matter, is the quality 
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of the goods they want, and how badly 
they want it If people want the serv- 
ces of a certain person they are will- 
ng to pay for them, and if they think 
they can get somebody else quite as 
good at a less price they generally take 
them. 

Mr Langton. I heard John W. Cooke 
once say that a teacher having ordinary 
qualifications, although not a graduate 
of a normal school, but having five 
years’ experience as a teacher, was to 
his mind equal in every respect to a 
teacher who was a graduate of the nor- 
mal school. Would you consider that 
five years’ experience ina library would 
be equivalent to graduation from a li- 
brary school? 

M. E. A. It depends upon the library 
in which this experience is gained. I 
have seen libraries where, if anyone 
were content to stay five years, I never 
would give them anything to do. It 
depends altogether upon the library 
from which such training is received. 
Two years in a live, up-to-date library, 
with the purpose of study in mind, is 
equal to a year spent in the library 
school. 

©. 10. When a library is spoken of 
as containing a certain number of vol- 
umes, is it understood that that number 
covers the pamphlets without the lat- 
ter being specified? 

M.E. A. No,I think not. Generally 
a volume is considered as a bound book. 
Sometimes the larger publications of 
Government and societies are really in 
book form without having a binding, 
but if you go into that you will bring up 
the old question that libraries used to 
ask, What is a pamphlet? I believe it 
has not yet been answered. 

Q. 11. Have traveling libraries been 
established for fire stations, and with 
what result? 

Miss Lindsay. We have not tried 
traveling libraries for fire stations. 

M.E.A. There is one city in Indiana 
which, I am informed, has not a regular 
fire department—the regular fire de- 
partment employés use a small room as 
a waiting station,—and this is made a 
delivery station in one sense of the 
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word, insomuch as one of these firemen 
comes down and changes the books 
which the library allows to. go to this 
little room. The librarian also allows 
the same privilege to the life-saving 
station, which is on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. One of the men comes in 
every two weeks andchanges the books. 

The reports are meager on this work. 

QO 12. Is there a tendency toward 
reviving the. older literature—toward 
turning from Anthony Hope to Dick- 
ens? 

M.E.A. This is a question that has 
been discussed quite a good deal re- 
cently. It is one of those things that 
has gone over the country like a wave. 
Are we exchanging the new lamps for 
the old, or the old for the new? Are 
the old authors receiving preference? 
How is it at the St Louis public library? 

Mr Langton. No, they are not. 

Miss Lindsay. Everyone wants the 
new. 

i. B. Wales. Most people desire the 
new. Atthe same time, the volumes 
of Dickens’ books are very well worn, 
and the more popular ones are seldom 
on the shelves, which shows that they 
are still in demand. 

Mr Wright. We do not furnish as 
many copies of old books, as a rule, as 
we do of the new. 

M.E.A. Mr Cutter told me last sum- 
mer it occurred to him that not enough 
of the old books were being used. He 
had tried an experiment at the Forbes 
library in Northampton, Mass., of put- 
ting out the old books on the shelves 
where the new ones were. Men of let- 
ters, prominent men of considerable 
attainments, had taken numbers of the 
volumes, saying: I have not seen this 
book for a long time; I would like to 
read it over again; and there was, in 
consequence, quite a large circulation 
of the standard works. 

Mr Langton. We have a shelf on 
which we place the works of Dickens, 
Thackery, and in fact all the works of 
the best novelists. They are read toa 
considerable extent, and we have more 
copies of these books than we have of 
the new ones. The policy of our li- 
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brary is to get as many copies of good 
old books as possible, while of the new 
books we get, at the very most, five 
copies. A book must be very popular 
for us to get five copies. 

Mrs Henderson: Is there any objec- 
tion to a free public library asking 5 
cents a week for the use of a book? 

Mr Langton: Not atall. We cannot 
supply more than three or five copies. 
We have 56,000 people drawing books 
from our library. There are 10,000 or 
15,000 drawing books all the time. They 
understand that we have only these five 
copies, and they know it would take 
them a long time to get the new books 
they want, and they are glad to avail 
themselves of a plan which will enable 
them to get the book sooner. 

Mrs Henderson: | had heard of this, 
and I presented it to my board, but 
they said at once, from a legal point of 
view it could not be done. Asa free 
public library we could not ask the 5 
cents. 

Mr Langton: This is something en- 
tirely different and separate from the 
other. It is, in a sense, a book club. 
There are a certain number of people 
who are anxious to read acertain bock. 
The number of books which the public 
library isabletosupply will not fill the de- 
mand. We had one hundred copies of 
Trilby and still we could not fill the de- 
mand. Those who did not care to pay 
for it would be obliged to wait their 
turn. This question has never been 
raised with us. 

Mrs Henderson: As I understand it, 
you consider that these go books be- 
long to the book club instead of be- 
longing to the public Jibrary? The 
public library gets the money, and the 
public library attendants take care of 
the business of this book club? 

Mr Langton: Yes, to a certain extent: 
The books that come into the library 
are free. This is an entirely separate 
fund and has nothing to do with the 
book fund. 

After the appointment of committees 
the meeting adjourned till 8 o’clock. 
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Thursday, 8 p. m. 

One of the most appreciated things 
at the meeting was the kindness of R. 
G. Thwaites, president of the A. L. A., 
who attended the meeting on Thursday 
and delivered a most excellent address 
in the evening before a good audience 
inthe city hall. The following is a syn- 
opsis of his address on 

The library of today 

Up to 50 or 60 years ago libraries 
were divided into public or semi-public 
collections (such as state, collegiate, or 
learned society), and the subscription 
library, mostly for popular literature. 
A few libraries were supported by tax- 
ation, akin to the libraries of today, but 
not enough to influence the classifica- 
tion of libraries into those free only 
for scholars, and those for people who 
could afford to pay. 

The library of today combines both 
of these ideas. It opens the door to 
all. It has become democratic; our li- 
brary of today has become a public in- 
stitution, but only partially so. Public 
institutions in a democracy must be 
universal in application, in range. In 
most American cities over 15,000, per- 
haps, such libraries do exist, but not 
entirely so. There are several cities in 
Wisconsin of 15,000 inhabitants which, 
I am ashamed to say, do not have a 
public library. Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of communities of far less popu- 
lation have excellent libraries, espe- 
cially in New England; but it is only 
the respectable minority that have 
libraries. Then there are the neigh- 
borhood libraries in crowded cities, 
branches of the great public, traveling 
libraries of villages and rural districts. 
But all of these are the widely scat- 
tered oases. There are wide stretches 
of desert with no well of books from 
which to quaff wisdom, amusement, for- 
getfulness of petty self and sordid sur- 
roundings. This only shows how new 
are these conditions of today, and that 
we are still upon the threshold of the 
usefulness of the public library. 

College libraries and learned society 
libraries are the oldest known. They 
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are the natural heirs of the old monastic 
institutions and guilds of scholars. Per- 
haps in the main they may be consid- 
ered the most conservative of the great 
libraries, yet in America they are quite 
abreast of the times. There are a few 
fossils among them, but these are grad- 
ually becoming modernized. 

Formerly, you will remember, college 
libraries were open only ona fewcertain 
days in the week, and certain hours each 
day. Now, quite generally, they are 
open all day, and well into the night. 
They have trained librarians, modern 
methods and appliances, a spirit of wel- 
come to scholars, and access to shelves 
by specialists and advanced students. 
The work of the librarians in the great 
college libraries is very different from 
that of the public library. There is a 
restricted constituency, which neces- 
sitates the specializing of assistants. 
They are given to the accumulation of 
solid material, recking little of popular 
taste. 
ence room of the public library on a 
large scale. 

In the large public library there is an 
entirely different atmosphere, corre- 
sponding to the difference between a 
modern department store and a somber 
counting room of an East Indian im- 
porting house. 

The public library is striving to more 
than meet the popular taste half way, 
arousing it, cultivating it, and feeding 
it in every way. The clientage is as 
varied as the lives of the people—old 
and young, wise and foolish, grave and 
gay, from the boy of the slums to the 
president of the academy of- sciences. 
From the cloistered quiet of the refer- 
ence room to the bustle and push of 
the delivery counter is a far cry. 

Nor is this all. The public library 
has its various branches, its books for 
schools, its pictures. Everywhere it is 
going out to meet the people, and urg- 
ing them to come, tosee, to use. Then 
there is also the advertising attractions 
in hotels, in the street cars and news- 
papers, and lists for special occasions. 
New books are attractively displayed 
at the library, prospectuses posted, 
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etc. The spirit of energetic enthusiasm 
which prevails is eclipsing that of the 
city missionary. 

As for the librarian, he is less like 
the quiet scholar of the reference room 
than the manager of some commercial 
enterprise. He is scholarly, to be sure; 
but also alert, enterprising and diplo- 
matic, for he often has a board of half- 
reluctant and sometimes self seeking 
politicians to contend with, whom he 
would rather have backing than facing 
him. He is our idea of the American 
scholar, having a strenuous life. 

The small city and college librarians 
are usually women. Their work is of 
the same character as that of the large 
libraries, but less strenuous; conse- 
quently the work is less like that of a 
machine, and one can more leisurely 
plan for the comfort and convenience 
of the patrons. 

There is sometimes, and especially 
in connection with these libraries, a 
waiting-room for country women, com- 
bined with the reading-room. Such li- 
braries as these, too, may be the center 
of traveling libraries. 

Traveling and neighborhood libra- 
ries are carried on in the large cities in 
connection with missions, settlements, 
child-saving stations, civic betterment 
and good citizenship clubs These li- 
braries are carried into the slums, and 
the same problem is met here as with 
the charity workers. These women are 
beginning to feel that coddling does not 
pay,and that their work must be pushed 
with energy, but diplomacy. 

These problems, however, are those 
of the settlement workers rather than 
those of librarianship, except that the 
librarian must see that the books are 
worthy and acceptable, and yet, if the 
tastes of these people are not capable 
of appreciating the higher and more 
elevating literature, surely such works 
as those of Mrs Southworth and Mary 
J. Holmes are not to be despised if they 
bring into the monotonous lives of fac- 
tory girls a glimpse of that enchanted 
sphere occupied by lords and ladies, 
and a chance to live with them an hour 
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or two each day, after the drudgery of 
daily life. 

Mr Thwaites then gave a graphic 
description of the conditions of life in 
the small villages and rural districts, 
and of what the traveling libraries were 
doing for them, and continuing said in 
substance: 

Traveling libraries have been started 
in every state but Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Wyoming, and Oregon and the 
territories of Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Alaska. Plans are now being made 
in several of these to start the library 
movement at no distant day. 

The most marked characteristic of 
all this is the missionary spirit. Libra- 
rians converted to the gospel of read- 
ing good books are most energetic and 
effective propagandists. Everywhere, 
in libraries for scholars or for people, 
whether in city or village or college 
town, will be found entire staffs ani- 
mated by this missionary zeal. 

The agencies employed 

We have seen what the libraries are 
doing, and a question may arise as to 
some of the machinery employed to 
carry it on 

Very effective in this work are the 
State library commissions, which are 
working now in 14 states, and others 
will be added this winter. These are 
by all means the strongest aids for 
inspiring zeal, unifying methods, and 
as agencies for application of private 
bounty. 

Mr Thwaites called attention to the 
highest source of help in it all--the in- 
spirationofthe A.L.A. It has brought 
about a revolution in library methods, 
ideals, and results, and is setting the 
pace for all the world. At its meetings 
methods are discussed; but lasting bene- 
fits come as much from the social side as 
from papersread. Opportunity is given 
for elbow to elbow talks—it is an occa- 
sion for judging one’s fellows and for 
being judged. Librarians come home 
refreshed and inspired from A. L. A. 
meetings. It would pay every board to 
send its librarian to these annual meet- 
ings, and much good always results 


from the attendance of both board and 
librarian. There is always the benefit 
of widely separated meeting places. 
The A. L. A. has spread its influence 
in New England, the Middle States, 
south, west, in Canada, and from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco and Chicago to 
Atlanta. 

There is also a large benefit in the 
post-conference trips, which are of a 
broadening influence. A traveled li- 
brarian is the best librarian, as is true 
of all workers. 

State associations are at work in 
20 states, doing an incalculable work. 
There are also sectional associations 
and city clubs. The sectional associa- 
tions are feeders for state associations, 
and the state are feeders for national. 

The librarian is not content with zeal 
and energy, he demands special train- 
ing; this he gets in the training schools 
at Albany, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with well-equipped 
teachers. Summer schools are carried 
on in various places for the small libra- 
rian too busy to go to big schools. 

And he reads his well-edited profes- 
sional journals—free parliaments for 
the craft. Boards owe it to their em- 
ployés to subscribe for the library peri- 
odicals for the use of the staff, and to 
whatever will help them to grow in 
their work, as the library will be the 
ultimate gainer. 

Everyone needs to realize that no 
training is too good, no scholarship too 
ripe, for this office of usefulness to the 
community. 

We are the propagandists of a new 
democratic institution, still far from 
being universal. Like any reform you 
may name, it is yet, though growing 
rapidly, existing only in isolated spots. 
It may be long before it becomes the 
common heritage of all our people, but 
meetings like these help the cause along. 

If librarianship is to become recog- 
nized as a profession, we must all of us 
be imbued with the scientific spirit—be 
mutually helpful, progressive, awake to 
new impressions, eagerly receptive of 
new ideas and new ideals, ever learn- 
ing, ever broadening, each year stand- 
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ing on the shoulders of all the preced- 
ing years, peering hopefully into the 
never-ending beyond. And that, I feel 
assured, is the spirit of the library of 
today. 

Friday, 10 a. m. 

The session opened with a most in- 
teresting address by A. B. Hostetter, 
secretary of Illinois Farmers’ institute, 
who gave without notes an account of 
what they are doing with traveling li- 
braries in the rural districts of Illinois. 
He spoke as follows: 

Farmers’ institute libraries 

In speaking to you today I wish to 
say that my previous work has not been 
in a library, nor am I, in any sense, a 
librarian; but last March it was my good 
fortune, or misfortune, to be appointed 
to take charge of the Institute work in 
the state of Illinois, and I feel very 
highly complimented and flattered to 
think that our work was of sufficient 
interest to you to have you ask me to 
come before you. 

I have no paper, but I am here to 
answer any questions that you may de- 
sire to ask me in regard to the work 
which the institute is doing and trying 
to do. 

I am quite familiar with the condi- 
tions of the farmers here in Illinois, 
because I have been in contact with 
them in my business, and through or- 
ganizations of various kinds, all my life. 
When I came into office at the institute 
I learned that the legislature of Illinois 
had provided an appropriation of $200. 
At the close of the business last year 
the committee of library affairs thought 
that the Illinois Farmers’ institute 
would have no use for an appropriation 
for library purposes, arguing that the 
agricultural department in the state 
library, also located at Springfield, 
would furnish ample reading material, 
and obviate the necessity of an appro- 
priation for library purposes; conse- 
quently the bill that was passed at the 
last legislature did not include an item 
for that purpose. 

I had been somewhat familiar with 
the library scheme of Wisconsin, and 
found that the value of a course at the 


university on extension lectures had 
been greatly augmented by having sent 
in advance a collection of good books 
connected with the subject of the course, 
and it occurred to me that if we could 
have something of that kind in connec- 
tion with the Farmers’ institute it would 
be of great value; so I got up a recom- 
mendation, and asked part of the direct- 
ors to try the experiment of purchas- 
ing a few libraries to send into the rural 
districts. They were so pleased with 
the recommendation that they in- 
creased the appropriation $5co; $10 of 
the original $200 had been used for sta- 
tionery for library purposes, and the 
remainder, with the $500, gave us $690. 

We then began to map out some 
method or plan whereby we could put 
these books into circulation, and we 
have succeeded in putting out 20 libra- 
ries. 

The Farmers’ institute is particularly 
adapted to work of this kind. Wehave 
a central organization which has a paid 
officer, and is governed by the rules of 
the state house. We have an institute 
record in each congressional district, 
and in addition we have an organiza- 
tion in every county in the state, for 
which the state gives an appropriation 
of $75 per annum. 

With regard to reaching the people, 
we were already organized when we had 
decided that we would try the experi- 
ment of calling attention to the libra- 
ries by sending out circulars and blank 
forms of application, and these applica- 
tion blanks were not long in coming 
back to us. 

The application provided that in 
order to secure a library it must be at 
the desire of at least five responsible 
citizens, three of whom would have to 
be landholders, and the president and 
secretary of the county institute must 
sign the application 

We had two objectsin this. One was 
to get the people in touch with the 
county institute; and we also had an- 
other object in view. I discovered dur- 
ing my short stay in Springfield, dur- 
ing the meeting of the last legislature, 
that they have a plan in connection 
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with the state library, that no state offi- 
cer or member of the legislature can 
draw his last month’s pay until he gets 
from the state library a certificate that 
no library charges are against his name 

. and they use this as a means of 
protecting the books in the library. 
While the law does not say so, we could 
have that claim on account of the 
county institute. The county institute 
has to comé to the state institute with 
bills for expense, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they must have treas- 
urers who will bring them to time in 
regard to payments. In some respects 
you will see that the people are very for- 
tunate. 

I think the location is very interest- 
ing from the fact that it shows that 
they are sent to every part of the state, 
and applications have come from many 
quarters of the state. 

In addition to those already shipped 
there are I1 applications already prop- 
erly filled out and completed, waiting 
for their turn to be filled, and I have 
over <O applications for blanks that I 
have sent out and which have not yet 
been returned. 

It probably is not necessary for me 
to say anything with reference to the 
character of the books. Of course the 
Farmers’ institute is purely an edu- 
cational organization. The idea is to 
develop better methods of agriculture, 
better methods of home-making and 
home-keeping, and the development of 
a better citizenship The farmers do 
not need technical books only, but 
books for recreation and culture, and 
we have tried, of course, in the library, 
to fill all these places. 

I do not know how it isin your meet- 
ings, but we have a way in the Farmers’ 
institute, in that if there is any proposi- 
tion made that does not meet with our 
approval we take it up and state our 
objections, and if you will excuse me 
I would like to say a word in regard to 
that. I do not agree with the proposi- 
tion that was made by the gentleman 
who talked Jast night, because I think 
that he does not appeal to the manhood 
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and higher qualities of the farmer that 
we, as institute people, are trying to 
develop. I do not think that the dis- 
tribution of books to the farmers should 
be regarded in any sense as the work 
of philanthropists. As farmers of the 
great state of Illinois we have consid- 
erable pride Not as much pride, per- 
haps, as I would like to see, but we 
have some. 

I realize that nearly three-fourths of 
the entire taxes of the state are paid by 
the rural population. The farmers are 
perfectly willing to be taxed and to 
take up any proposition that has a tend- 
ency to develop manhood, to build up 
good educational institutions, and cul- 
tivate higher ideals. 

We do not object to the establish- 
ment of libraries, which is always a 
good work and possibly should have 
been done before we took up the work 
such as we are contemplating now; but 
we feel that we have a right as taxpay- 
ers, under the present conditions of 
things, to ask for all the money for li- 
brary purposes that we can make good 
use of in the rural districts. Wedo not 
want to ask simply for funds for admin- 
istration, but we want the funds for 
books, and I am confident with the or- 
ganization of the Illinois Farmers’ in- 
stitute, which comes closer in touch 
with the people than any organization I 
know of, in consideration of the fact 
that we are represented in every county 
in the state, it would not be hard to get 
libraries started throughout the state. 

Some of the meetings we have held 
have been attended by from 150 to 1000 
people; in fact, the places where the 
meetings were held would not hold the 
crowds that thronged tothem. So you 
can see that the institute is in very close 
touch with the people, and as we ask 
for these things for the people there 
is no doubt but that we can get an ap- 
propriation from the legislature for as 
many books as we can use to advan- 
tage. 

The institute library is very young. 
We are not in a position to judge as 
yet what books will be read, and what 
books will be best tosend out. This is 
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a matter we have to determine, and an 
accurate determination can only be 
based upon the experience of the libra- 
ries sent out. 

We are confident of this, however, 
that all that is necessary is to shipa 
good library and it will be amply appre- 
ciated and patronized. 

I think a great many people are inter- 
ested in books and this movement, but 
do not fully realize the extent to which 
the farming community enjoy reading. 
They read a great deal more than they 
are given credit for, and the unfortunate 
part is that they read too much trash, 
and too many things that are unprofit- 
able. They will read newspapers, and 
I] have found families where they would 
take M catalog and read it over 
and over again for the lack of having 
something else to read, until they knew 
by heart the prices of all the articles 
contained in it, and the old almanac 
advertising Hostetter’s bitters would 
be dog’s-eared and worn out from con- 
stant use. 

Now these are the people into whose 
hands we want to put something that is 
good, something that is elevating, re- 
fining, and ennobling. There are, of 
course, a great many sections ina county 
where it seems the conditions are par- 
ticularly deplorable; yet it is not always 
so, and when the gentleman last night 
was talking of the conditions in some 
of the towns in Wisconsin, it reminded 
me of a little incident I heard in con- 
nection with one of these places. A 
man well along in years living on a 
ranch in the West, 100 miles from a 
railroad and 20 miles from the nearest 
neighbor, was asked how he could en- 
dure such isolation and solitude. I 
am not lonely, he replied; have I not 
nature all around and close to me every- 
where? Besides, I have the best of com- 
pany. Thoreau comes and talks with 
me of Waldon Pond and Boston, its en- 
vironments and people; Burroughs and 
Audubon make trips with me to the 
mountains and the woods; Charles 
Dickens brings his friends and ac- 
quaintances to see me and they have 
become my friends. When I feel the 





need of a change I explore Africa with 
Livingstone or Stanley, or talk with 
George Kennan about the hardships of 
Siberia. The travelers from the Way- 
side Inn drop in and recite their tales 
to me anew; I havea reserved seat for 
Shakespeare’s plays for any night in 
the week; 1 go to the neighbors or 
they come to me at least once a month, 
and when we meet we visit. I waken 
every morning to the matin song serv- 
ice of the birds, and I am never lonely; 
but | pity, from the bottom of my heart 
I pity the poor fellows in the city, who 
are crowded and hurried by people 
everywhere and yet have no time to 
know anyone, who do not read any 
books, who have no company and no 
neighbors. 

The books that help to build up the 
intelligence of men of the ranch cer- 
tainly will break the monotony of farm 
homes in Illinois, and I-am very glad 
that the library association has taken 
up this question of traveling libraries. 
I am glad the teachers’ association in 
Illinois and the women’s clubs are 
taking it up, and I think altogether 
that the new era for good literature is 
opening. I do not believe in putting in 
any half-way literature. Lots of people 
read what they should not read. The 
whole aim and purpose of a library 
should not be simply the circulation of 
books, but its object should be to de- 
velop better morals, better characters, 
better modes and a higher citizenship; 
and in order to accomplish that we 
need some one in the commission who 
can supervise and send out books suited 
to the needs, and with such an end as 
this in view, I am sure the legislature of 
Illinois will be willing to give us all the 
money necessary. 

Q. When you send out these libraries, 
do the borrowers pay transportation? 

Mr Hostetter. We do not think it is 
good policy to charge the people any- 
thing, and we regard every application 
where people will pay freight on the li- 
braries, and the freight back, after they 
have used them for six months. This is 
done on the condition that they will 
have a suitable person who will give 
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the books the proper care and allow 
the free use of them by the people in 
the community. 

Mr Willcox expressed himself as op- 
posed to the Wisconsin plan of using 
all the appropriation for administrative 
purposes, and of depending on contri- 
butions for the books. Quite a dis- 
cussion followed. He said Illinois, and 
every state, should be glad to furnish 
money for this purpose, and it should 
not be left to the whim of contributors. 

Mr Willcox said further: A year ago, 
about this time, in Champaign, this 
question was started. A strenuous ef- 
fort was made to appeal to the legisla- 
ture, but we were a little late. The plan 
was to have appointed a committee of 
five persons, and that committee was to 
have had charge of the whole thing. 
This committee should join with the 
Farmers’ institute, and all work together 
to secure legislation for these libraries. 
Is there a different idea? 

Mr Hostetter. I think there is noth- 
ing like codperation. I want to get all 
the information possible regarding this 
matter, and endeavor to bring the mat- 
ter before the legislature at its next 
meeting, and I hope we will all work 
together under one management. 

The 21 sets of books that we have 
cost us $5349. To ship them it costs 
$2.75. I would appreciate very much 
any suggestions which you might make 
in regard to the character of the books. 
I asked a member of the legislature 
yesterday to pass an opinion upon the 
character of the books. He looked 
over a number of them, seemed rather 
pleased, and said he thought the library 
would look much better if we could have 
the books more uniform in size. I would 
appreciate any suggestions from you. 
I hope that we shall be able to induce 
the express companies to allow us the 
same concessions on these cases that 
they do on chicken coops, on which 
they give reduced return rates when 
empty. 

In the item of $549 for 21 sets, we 
should take into consideration the 2sv. 
that we paid for, and which are in use 
by the Domestic science association, 


which volumes are not in these libraries. 
The Domestic science association re- 
quested that the Farmers’ institute rec- 
ommend 25v. to be sent out by them to 
be read in connection with their work. 
So these volumes are included in the 
amount of $549. All are in circulation 
except one volume. 

Mr Willcox. When we consider that 
our failure was so complete and over- 
whelming in carrying out the commis- 
sion idea, it is indeed delightfully en- 
couraging to learn that so much good 
work has been done, and gives us hope 
for our future success. 

A motion was made and carried that 
a committee be appointed to codperate 
with the other organizations of Illinois 
to secure more favorable legislation. 

Miss Ahern next presented a very 
interesting account of the A. L. A. ex- 
hibit at the Paris exposition, prepared 
by Miss Woodworth of Albany. (See 
P. L. 5:96-100. ) 

The committee on resolutions present- 
ed the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Illinois state library asso- 
ciation in its annual meeting extends sincere 
thanks for the hospitality received in East St 
Louis; that we especially thank the mayor of 
the city for his cordial welcome; the city itself 
for the use of its beautiful city hall; the East 
St Louis public library, its directors, librarian 
and staff for their kindness and consideration 
of our welfare, and the St Louis public library . 
and Mr and Mrs Crunden for their hospitality; 
those who have furnished musical entertain- 
ment at our first meeting; the National hotel 
for our daily comforts; the Chicago & Alton 
R. R. for their generous concession, and the 
daily papers for their accounts of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
furnished to the daily papers for publication. 

(Signed) ANGE V. MILNER, 
CATHERINE D. PADDOCK, 
Lizz1E LEE POWELL. 


M. E. Ahern. There is a matter now 
before congress which has interested 
the library workers throughout the 
country, viz: the endeavor to obtain 
a cheaper rate of postage for books. 
You have all heard of the plan. It be- 
gan with the New England Educational 
league The idea is to secure a rate of 
a penny a pound, or as near that as can 
be made, on books traveling between 
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libraries. Low rates through the mails 
have been given for commercial pur- 
poses fora longtime. The idea nowis to 
make the commercial part of the world 
bear its part of the expense, and to give 
educational institutions the same ad- 
vantage Of any low postage rates as 
are given anyone else. I would ask the 
privilege of making this motion, that 
the Illinois state library association 
approves the measures that are being 
taken by the New England Educa- 
tional league to secure a lower rate of 
postage for the transfer of books be- 
tween libraries. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mrs Resor, the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, was not able to be present, but 
sent her report: Amount on hand from 
last year, $26.90; amount of dues col- 
lected since the last report, $12 39; to- 
tal, $3929; expense for postage and mis- 
cellaneous items during the year, $21.31; 
balance on hand, $18. 

The report of the committee on sta- 
tistics of libraries in Illinois was made 
by Mr Hopkins, who said in part: 

The questions sent out have brought 
176 returns, and I understand a very 
creditable piece of work has been done 
in the way of a history of libraries in the 
state, which has been compiled from 
these reports. 

In general it may be said that a good 
deal of valuable information has been 
got together, but it runs over a period 
of more than two years, and would re- 
quire a considerable amount of work to 
put it into tabular form. It was in- 
tended that this tabulation should be 
done by the student using the material, 
as a return for the use of it by him in the 
preparation of his thesis on the history 
of libraries in the state. This, however, 
has not been accomplished. It isin such 
shape now that I am sure any of you 
would be interested in looking it over, 
and would be surprised at the amount 
of information to be obtained thereby. 
It is much to be desired that the tabu- 
lation be accomplished and publication 
of it in tabular form be secured. Your 
committee, however, is not in condition 
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to continue this work, and it would rec- 
ommend: 

First, that a standing committee be 
appointed to secure means of publish- 
ing, not only a digest of the material 
now in hand, but also annual or biennial 
reports in continuation of the work al- 
ready done, and that it be the duty of 
this committee to secure such annual 
or biennial reports for publication. 

Second, That the material already in 
hand be deposited with the Bureau of 
Information. 

Third, That the present committee 
be discharged. 

ANDERSON H. Hopkins, 
Mary B. Linpsay, 
ANGE V. MILNER. 

K.L. Sharp. The student who has had 
this matter in charge has written a his- 
tory of the libraries and prepareda table 
of statistics, with the exception of a few 
finishing touches. It was reported to 
me that it would be accessible at any 
time. It is out of date, as Mr Hopkins 
says. It was a common thing for li- 
braries to wait a year before sending in 
answers to these questions, and there 
has been a great deal of unpleasant 
feeling and confusion, because of the 
questions being sent out by Cook 
county being separate from those sent 
out by the state. 

Mr Hopkins. I am sure there is not 
one person here in this room, who is 
interested in libraries, who: would not 
spend a solid day’s work with very 
much pleasure in answering these ques- 
tions. There isa good deal of informa- 
tion required; but if this first work can 
be completed and printed, and then the 
work be carried on by a committee 
who will look after it, it will be worth 
the trouble. A standing committee 
should be appointed to take charge of 
this work. I would recommend first, 
that the material now collected be de- 
posited with the Bureau of information, 
of which Miss Sharp is chairman. That 
a new, standing, permanent committee 
be appointed to first endeavor to secure 
the means of printing successfully either 
annual or semi-annual reports, and that 
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this committee then proceed to secure 
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annual statistics for public libraries, and 
publish these volumes which have not 
been published. 

K.L. Sharp. These circulars are sent 
out at the wrong time of the year. This 
explains why there is a good deal of de- 
lay in answering. Libraries as a rule 
would prefer to give this information at 
the time they make their annual report, 
and if the circulars were sent out at that 
time I think there would be compara- 
tively little difficulty in securing the de- 
sired information. 

E.S. Currey. The committee on nom- 
ination has had some embarrassment on 
account of the absence of one of the 
members, also from the fact that we 
have tried to balance the offices in such 
a way that it would be symmetrical in 
a geographical sense. The members 
elected are as follows: President, E. S. 
Willcox, Peoria; first vice-president, R. 
P. Hayes, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth B. Wales, Quincy; secre- 
tary, M. E. Ahern, Chicago; treasurer, 
Mary B. Lindsay, Evanston. 

Miss Ahern attempted to withdraw 
her name as secretary, but was not per- 
mitted to do so by the president. 

E.S Currey. The legislation commit- 
tee was suggested also as part of our 
work. We considered that part care- 
fully, and submit the following: Chair- 
man, E. S. Willcox; president, A. S. 
Draper, Champaign; Miss Katharine L. 
Sharp, Champaign; A. H. Hopkins, Chi- 
cago; M. E. Ahern, Chicago. 

These persons named by the commit- 
tee were unanimously chosen. 

Mr Currey. I have been talking to 
some of the members of the association 
about the dues of co cents. It seems 
to me, from my experience, that the 
amount of 50 cents is a very inconven- 
ient one to remit by mail, and many 
times would be neglected on that ac- 
count, whereas if the amount of dues 
was $1 I think it would be much easier 
to send that amount by mail, as well as 
being more successful from the treas- 
urer’s point of view. There might not, 
perhaps, be quite so many members, but 
it would be a convenient way to settle 
the dues. I make a motion that the 


dues be advanced to $1, to go into ef- 
fect after a certain specified date 

A.V. Milner. While your proposition 
is a good one, and will, I am sure, meet 
with the approval of the majority, at 
the same time there is some rule in 
part of the constitution which makes it 
necessary to give notice of a change of 
this kind in advance of the next meet- 
ing; and while it is an excellent idea, 
and could be carried out at the next 
annual meeting, | do not think it could 
be carried out now. Notice of this must 
be given at at least one meeting, and then 
at the next meeting it can go through. 

Upon investigation of the constitu- 
tion the following notice was given by 
Mr Currey: 

Notice is given that a proposition to 
change the by-laws will be made at the 
next meeting, so as to make the dues 
$1 a year. 

The meeting adjourned. 

[ The above report is somewhat con 
densed, as the discussion was quite free 
and informal.—Secretary. | 


Library Legislation in Iowa 

An act has passed the Iowa legis- 
lature by which the Iowa historical 
library and the Iowa state library, ex- 
clusive of the law section, will be con- 
solidated, placed under control of one 
board, and the whole will be in charge 
of a state librarian, with such help as 
will be necessary to do the work con- 
nected therewith. The term of office 
has been made six years and the sala- 
ries have all been advanced. 

A bill providing for a library com- 
mission for the state of Iowa has also 
been passed. The law provides that 
the governor shall appoint four per- 
sons, two of whom shall be women, 
who, with the state librarian, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and the 
president of the state university, shall 
constitute the commission. The regu- 
lar term of office is for five years. The 
commission will employ a secretary. 
The sum of $2000 a year is allowed for 
carrying on the work. 

It would certainly seem, as Mr Brig- 
ham says, this is library year in Iowa. 
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WuiLe so large a part of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES is given up this month to the 
proceedings of the Illinois library as- 
sociation, the material presented is of 
general interest to librarians and will 
doubtless prove so to our readers. 


A LETTER just received from Sec. 
Carr, of the A. L. A., says that the sup- 
plementary hand-book and first cir- 
culars of the Montreal meeting will be 
sent out early in April. 


A LAW creating a State library com- 
mission for New Jersey has just been 
passed by the legislature of that state. 
Thus one by one, east and west, the 
work is being duly organized and that 
means progress. 


A NOTABLE event in the eastern li- 
brary field was the opening of the new 
public library building in Providence. 

Mr Foster is to be congratulated on 
the outcome of his indefatigable labor 
and patient study of technical detail. It 
is to be hoped that a new financial era 
will now dawn for the library, and 
that the citizens of Providence will 
show their appreciation of past labors 
and benefactions on their behalf by 
cordially and substantially aiding the 
trustees to carry out their motto of 
Enlightenment, and thus accomplish 
“a good deed in a naughty world.” 


WE have received from H. A. Shut- 
tleworth, librarian of Acton, England, 
a very interesting account of the open- 
ing proceedings of the Passmore Ed- 
wards public library at Acton, where the 
American ambassador, Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, was the guest of honor, and de- 
livered the inaugural address. It was 
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the occasion of a very gratifying ex- 
change of courtesies and compliment- 
ary opinions of the library progress in 
both countries, and a frequent repeti- 
tion of which will lead not only to a 
better feeling between those chiefly 
concerned in such occasions, but to a 
larger uplift to the dignity ot library 
work. 


WE are in receipt of a letter from 
Miss Browning, librarian of the Indian- 
apolis public library, in which she says 
that there is absolutely no foundation 
for the rather unpleasant notoriety 
which has grown up around the exclu- 
sion of books from that library, and it 
has come about in the start from a lack 
of judgment on the part of a young re- 
porter on one of the daily papers. He 
called on Miss Browning to ask for her 
opinion as to certain books, frankly say- 
ing he wished to use the information 
for publication. Miss Browning ex- 
cused herself from answering on the 
ground that it was against public library 
policy for a librarian to so express her- 
self, and would only serve to advertise 
what was condemned. He could not 
see the matter from her standpoint, and 
without consulting anyone, went away 
and wrote his article to suit himself. 
Miss Browning was out of the city at 
the time it appeared, being in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary association in East St Louis. 
Her attention was called to it only after 
it had spread beyond her control, and 
although she disclaimed the expression 
of opinions as they appeared, the mat- 
ter continues to excite comment and 
criticism. The editor in charge of the 
paper in which the article appeared has 
written an apology to Miss Browning, 
and disciplined the reporter. It seems 
a little strange that librarians should 
comment on this newspaper item with- 
out investigating for themselves, and 
knowing as they should, of the effect of 
such a discussion on the general public. 
As a rule there is such an eminent loy- 
alty to each other among library peo- 
ple, that an instance of this kind seems 
all the more deplorable by contrast. 
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St Louis Public Library 


When one has read of the wonder- 
fully effective work done by the public 
library of St Louis, and heard of the 
many ingenious plans by which the 
good influence of the library is felt in 
so many different quarters of the city, 
he is somewhat taken aback when, after 
he has decided to see for himself how 
all these things are done, he reaches 
the upper floors of a dark business block 
in the very heart of the city, to find in 
cramped quarters and dingy rooms the 
machinery which answers to the soul 
and spirit in the fine work that is really 
done despite what seems to an outsider 
most disheartening environment. 

A moment inside the doors of the 
library and the nature of the wonder 
and disappointment changes. A pleas- 
ant-faced woman advances from beside 
the placard which reads, Information 


desk, at the first sign of bewilderment 


on the part of the visitor, and in a most 
cordial, interested manner shows him 
what he wants and how to get at it. 
Lists, reference books, literary guides 
of all description, not to mention the 
long array of catalog cases, are as con- 
veniently arranged in plain view in the 
circulating-room as the cramped quar- 
ters will allow. A steady stream of 
book borrowers passed to the left and 
returned their books, and in an almost 
incredibly. short space of time were 
served to the new book for which they 
had asked. In the meantime another 
stream of people were passing through 
the turnstile to the alcoves where the 
open-access principle is administered. 
Here was a busy throng of rather a su- 
perior looking class of people, finding 
in a quiet, orderly way the books that 
suited them in the various collections 
gathered there. Books in foreign lan- 
guages, new books on general topics 
and in standard fiction were open to 
their choice. Here also was the Du- 
plicate collection which is rented by 
the library at 5 cents a week a volume 
to whoever will not wait for a chance 
at a regular library copy. 


The children’s room was a delight 
and a source of pain. It is a small 
room packed to the ceiling with books 
and filled with tables and chairs. Al- 
though it was a stormy day there was 
a crowd of youngsters there whose per- 
sonal appearance would indicate small 
favor at fortune’s hands, but who were 
eagerly searching for what they wanted 
or intensely and quietly absorbed in the 
pages of a particular book at a table. 
While there was an atmosphere of 
wide-awake interest in the room, there 
was absolutely no disorder, and the boy 
on the top of the ladder looking at the 
books on the upper shelves seemed not 
to even notice his elevated position 
above his fellows. The visitor’s atten- 
tion was attracted by a whisper from 
one who seemed to be about as unat- 
tractive a specimen of a 10 or I2 year 
old street boy as one often sees: Uh, 
Jim, take dis; it’s bully! On peeping 
over his shoulder to see what had 
excited his admiration it was found 
he was clasping The prince and the 
pauper, by Mark Twain. Bright bulle- 
tins on Washington and American his- 
tory adorned the few vacant spots al- 
lowed by the crowded condition of the 
room, and one could not help wishing 
that Mr Carnegie, or one of his kind, 
could see what a great chance there is 
here to help. 

The magazine-room, the art depart- — 
ment, the reading-room, all the work- 
rooms showed the same crowded con- 
ditions, and yet the loyalty of the staff 
to the institution, and their love for 
their chosen work, were everywhere ap- 
parent. 

St Louis is in many ways a most at- 
tractive city, but certainly the housing 
of her library is in no way a credit 
to her progress. It is an institution 
doing finer work for good citizenship 
than many larger cities can boast of 
But few cities of much smaller pre- 
tensions are so poorly equipped to do 
the good work the St Louis public li- 
brary is doing. It makes one wonder 
how it is possible, and how long the 
city will wait before the situation is 
bettered. 
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Opening of the Providence (R. I.) 
Public Library 

The doors of the new building were 
thrown open shortly before 11 o’clock 
on the morning of March 15, 1900, to 
guests invited to be present at the 
opening ceremony, and the seating ac- 
commodation provided in the hall, 
delivery-room, periodical-room, and 
reference-room on the ground floor 
was taxed to the utmost, many libra- 
rians being present. Proceedings com- 
menced at 11.25 a.m. The invocation 
prayer was read by Bishop McVicars, 
followed by the reading of the report 
of the building committee, whose finan- 
cial restrictions were a source of great 
difficulty until considerably dissipated 
in 1897 by the generous gift of John 
Nicholas Brown, which made it pos- 
sible to erect the present spacious 
building. The Hon. Thomas Durfee 
then addressed the audience, giving an 
historical résumé of the library and its 
work, from the passing of the special 
library act in 1871 to this notable day 
of opening this beautiful building. 

Mr Durfee stated that the annual in- 
come of the library was only $10,c00, 
which was quite inadequate to meet 
estimated expenses, figured at $30,000, 
and said that the present time afforded 
a good opportunity for the citizens of 
Providence to come to its aid and make 
it worthy of them. 

The report of the finance committee 
was next read, and the names and 
amounts given by various benefactors 
from the inception of the library were 
given. 

W. E. Foster, librarian, then ad- 
dressed the meeting, and said that after 
22 years the library now opened in its 
own fireproof building was the result of 
modern ideas. It provides shelving for 
225,000v., of which there were already 
88,725v. The best results are none too 
good for the service of the people, and 
the building now opening to the public 
was the outcome of patient, conscien- 
tious study of problems of construction 
and their relation to one another. He 
gratefully acknowledged assistance not 
only from the architects who, in this 
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case, had proved the architects’ and li- 
brarians’ point of view to be possible of 
combination, but also of Prof. R. Ware 
of Columbia college, and Prof. Wood- 
bridge of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology. Thelibrary had been called 
a significant building; first, because it 
had been arranged on the principle of 
the straight line being the most direct, 
with a view to saving reader’s time and 
reducing routine work to its utmost 
possible clockwork precision; second, 
because of its elasticity, because it as- 
signed large spaces to students and 
readers, and facilitated the shelving of 
two-fifths of the books on open shelves. 
It provided for the accommodation of 
special library laboratories for citizens 
interested in working on some one of 
the many manufacturing interests car- 
ried on in the city, an experiment to en- 
courage the use of the library as a place 
of work, somewhat new in library work. 

Arnold Green of the board of trus- 
tees was then announced to give the 
address of the day, in which he said 
that gratitude to the benefactor was the 
first impulse of the day, and that the 
past work of the library was but an 
earnest of what the future would be. 
He appealed to the citizens for their 
co6éperation, and said that many looked 
to the library to provide tools and ap- 
paratus for their work and study, which 
they were unable to provide for them- 
selves; that the library was the means of 
satisfying and gratifying the irrepress- 
ible renascent curiosity of the youth of 
each generation in the varied subjects, 
topics, etc., in which it was interested. 
He said that the trustees should have 
no opinions, they simply existed to 
furnish the means of gratification of 
interest, or curiosity, and invited citi- 
zens to come, read, study, and think. 
In touching on the new influences at 
work in the present century, he reterred 
to the cosmopolitan nature of large 
cities, and the foreign element with 
which it was necessary to cope, men- 
tioning incidentally that the Armenians 
had a library of soov. of their own in 
their own language. He truly said 
that it was impossible for anyone to en- 
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tirely sympathize with another, and that 
no one had the right to project his 
ideas into others, that choice must be 
made; but how could anyone know that 
choice was correctly made? A public 
library was an institution for the free 
general education of voluntary stu- 
dents; it was an adjunct of the school, 
offering every kind and grade of sug- 
gestion, help, and supplement when 
requested. Wherever education is rec- 
ognized as important, there the library 
has its appointed place. 

The audience then sang America, 
after which the benediction was given 
by the Rt. Rev. Matthew Harkins, and 
the guests dispersed to inspect the li- 
brary and partake of the collation pro- 
vided. 

Among the interesting features of 
the library are the handsome mahogany 
tables, chairs, and wall book cases, fit- 
ted with adequate adjustable support; 
the periodical rack in the center of the 
periodical room, the base of which is 
circular and the top octagonal, with 
narrow shelves for current numbers, all 
labeled clearly; the well-lighted stack- 
room fitted with metallic stacks and 
glass doors; the book elevators, tele- 
phones, arrangements of electric lights, 
etc. 

The children’s room is one of the 
most delightful departments, fitted with 
low bookshelves, carefully labeled, over 
which are long windows, on the sills of 
which are placed pots of flowers and 
ferns. The walls are hung with good 
pictures, and lilliputian tables and 
chairs are provided for small readers, 
together with washing accommodation. 
The flooring is of thick camptulicon, 
which deadens noise. Inthe adjoining 
art room the walls are hung with red 
burlap, rods and hooks being provided 
from which are suspended the framed 
pictures loaned to the children to hang 
in their homes for limited periods, and 
exchanged from time to time. 

The study rooms are fitted up with 
every convenience for work, and the 
special library study laboratories are 
calculated to be of immense value to 
students of manufacturing industries. 


The Library in Relation to the State 
and Church 


At the request of Deaconess Knapp, 
in charge of the training school for 
deaconesses connected with Grace 
church, New York city, six members 
of the staff of the New York public 
library met at the training school to 
consider in the presence of the stu- 
dents the subject of The library in its 
relation to the state and to the church. 

Miss Oldie gave a general idea of the 
so-called Modern library movement, 
briefly mentioning some of the factors 
in library progress, the aims and ambi- 
tions, and the special developments of 
modern libraries. 

Elizabeth L. Foote, whose paper was 
next in order, dealt directly with the 
topic of The Sunday-school library. 
She held that a high standard is essen- 
tial not only in selection of books, but 
in the choice of a librarian. After the 
ideal librarian is found and a well- 
selected library secured, methods of 
cataloging and keeping records are of 
as much importance as in a public li- 
brary, and here the librarian has more 
opportunity and more excuse to guide 
the reading of his patrons. 

Marie F. Wait, of the periodical de- 
partment,described the growth,develop- 
ment, and what had been accomplished 
by traveling and home libraries, and 
showed how these agencies might be 
utilized in the work of a deaconess. 

Miss Cooke, official bookbinder to 
the New York public library, then took 
up what she called the anatomical and 
surgical aspect of the case, showing by 
practical illustration how books are put 
together and how they are liable to 
come apart; what to do in emergencies 
and “first aid to the injured.” 

The discussion was closed with a 
short consideration of Children’s lit- 
erature and the Child.in the child in 
the library, by Maude R. Henderson, 
who gave a few hints as to the ways to 
judge of the value of literature pub- 
lished for children, the use of pictures 
in the library and school, and the nature 
of work with children in the library. 
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Library Schools 
New York 


The picture bulletins made by the 
junior class (see Pusiic LIBRARIES, 
February, 1900, p.63) form an attractive 
exhibit. Many visitors outside the li- 
brary have inspected them with pleas- 
ure. The-Albany Argus gave two-thirds 
of a column to a well-written descrip- 
tion of the exhibit, and the evening 
issue printed in full the bulletin on The 
Transvaal, containing 22 books with a 
note averaging 20 words for each title. 
It is a common thing for newspapers to 
print mere lists of books for a library, 
but with the increasing use of book 
notes it is interesting to know that 
some newspapers give space to good 
descriptive and critical notes for a se- 
lected list of books ona timely subject. 
The bulletins made by the school will 
be sent out in a short time to the libra- 
ries (about 30 in number) for which they 
were prepared. We shall be glad to 
follow out the suggestion coming from 
one of the libraries of an exchange of 
bulletins, or of their use in any library 
desiring one after the library for which 
it was made is ready to give itup. A 
list of subjects covered will be sent on 
request. 

Every library interested in this line 
of work should have the very suggestive 
series, entitled: Suggestions for bulle- 
tins for birthdays and anniversaries, 
issued by the Wisconsin library com- 
mission. 

Margaret D. McGuffey, chief of the 
issue department Boston public library. 
spoke to the school March 5 on, The de- 
livery department ina large library, its 
duties and opportunities. She outlined 
the duties of the chief of a loan depart- 
ment, under the suggestive heads: As 
an adviser with the librarian, as a record 
keeper, as general of a force, as a host- 
ess, as a trained guide to books. The 
students had the pleasure of talking 
with Miss McGuffey over a cup of tea 
served after the lecture, the new lecture 
room lending itself easily to social fea- 
tures. We all spent a delightful even- 


ing at the home of Mr and Mrs Dewey. 
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The usual spring visit to libraries will 
begin April 3. Providence will be added 
to the regular program for the even 
years, which includes Boston and vi- 
cinity, Springfield, Hartford, and Wor- 
cester. 

A considerable number of applica- 
tions have already been received for 
the summer session, which will be held 
from May 31 to July 11 inclusive. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
Pratt 

During March the following lectures 
were given before the school: Helen E. 
Haines, on Impressions in library criti- 
cism; Caroline M. Hewins, on Children’s 
books; and a talk on Russian literature 
by Mme. Sophie Friedland. 

The students attended the annual 
joint meeting of the New York Library 
club and State library association, held 
in New York March 8, and at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Pratt institute li- 
brary school graduates’ association, 
following the morning session; 62 mem- 
bers were present, including several 
honorary members and a number of the 
present class. 

At the term reception, given by the 
library on the evening of March 22 to 
the faculty and instructors of the insti- 
tute, Mrs Margaret Deland was the guest 
of honor. Previous to the reception Mrs 
Deland gave a lecture on the Novel, in 
the assembly hall of the institute. 


Illinois 


Bibliography lectures have been con- 
tinued by Prof. Myers, on Astronomy; 
Prof. Barr, on Applied chemistry; Prof. 
Kofoid, on Biology. 

The regular meeting of the Library 
club took place February 27, when 
Prof. Rhodes, of the German depart- 
ment, repeated by special request his 
lecture of a yearago on Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart. A brief historical introduction 
was followed by a sympathetic criticism 
of the play. Selected passages were 
read, ending with the famous scene pre- 
ceding the execution. The fine render- 
ing of these parts added greatly to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of the lec- 
ture. 
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March 1 the members of the Library 
school assembled to hear a report of 
the Illinois state meeting, which Miss 
Sharp and two students attended the 
preceding week. A brief review of im- 
portant discussions, and a description 
of the St Louis public library from a 
blackboard sketch, were presented. 

Mr Dewey’s article in a recent num- 
ber of Pusric Lisrariges on Helping 
readers was the principal topic of in- 
terest in the Library news class of 
March g. The article was read by one 
of the students, and the various points 
were later freely discussed. 

The recently finished mural paintings 
in the library building of the University 
of Illinois were unveiled with simple 
ceremonies on March 13. Brief re- 
marks were made by Pres. Draper, 
Dean Ricker of the College of engi- 
neering, who was senior architect of 
the building, and Newton A. Wells, the 
artist who conceived and executed the 
designs. The paintings fill the four lu- 
nettes on the four sides of the rotunda, 
and'represent the four oldest colleges 
of the university: Literature and arts, 
science, engineering, and agriculture. 
The four spandrels at the corners are 
occupied by figures representing the 
four chief industries of the state: agri- 
culture, commerce, manufacturing and 
mining. 

Library Meetings 

Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held March 
8, at the Sherman house. The subject 
for discussion was the work of home 
libraries, libraries in jail, settlements, 
and kindred institutions in Chicago. 
The program was ir, the hands of a com- 
mittee, of which Miss Ahern was chair- 
man. The meeting was an open one, 
and all known to be interested in such 
work were invited. The result was one 
of the largest meetings in the history 
of the club. Mr Bicknell, superintend- 
ent of the Bureau of associated chari- 
ties, Chicago, gave a splendid address, 
using a letter from the woman in whose 
home a home library had been for his 
text. It was a remarkably suggestive 





letter, and in the hands of such an able 
speaker brought out all the problems 
known to the workers’ A report of 
the work of the Home library commit- 
tee of the Chicago library club was 
read by the chairman. It showed 
steady growth of the demand for such 
work. A library of some 300v., col- 
lected by the director of the settlement 
work in the Jones public school, in the 
heart of the city, is kept open four 
nights and two afternoons each week. 

A report was given by W. R. Moss, 
who has charge of the library in the 
county jail, which is also under a com- 
mittee of the Chicago library club. He 
reported a library of some qgoov. A 
prisoner acts as librarian, and was a li- 
brarian for several years before his sen- 
tence. He first takes the catalog of 
books to each cell, collects the books 
which have been read by the prisoners, 
and gives them a chance to select what 
they wish. He then delivers the books 
to the cells. This takes him from 
Wednesday to Sunday noon of each 
week. Mr Moss estimated that if 500 
good, readable volumes could be placed 
in the library, and $25 a year given to 
its support afterward, the work could 
be effectually carried on. 

The library at All Souls’ church is 
open every day, and has all the aims of 
a free public library in reaching schools, 
teachers, clubs, children, etc. The 
Magazine club of the church collects 
magazines, sorts and sends them to all 
parts of the country. 

The Helen Heath settlement has a 
library of 500v. It is open one even- 
ing each week. Maxwell street settle- 
ment has a collection of 800v., and is 
open every evening. Elm street set- 
tlement reported a library of several 
hundred; it is open a couple of times 
a week, but is greatly in need of some 
one to take charge of the work. Neigh- 
borhood house reported a small library 
in active operation. 

It is hoped some effective means of 
cooperation between these libraries, 
and perhaps the large libraries of Chi- 
cago, will result from this meeting. 

IRENE WARREN, Sec’y. 
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Connecticut—The annual meeting of 
the library association was held in the 
Peck library of the Norwich academy, 
Norwich, Conn., March 7, 1900, Pres. 
William J. James presiding. 

Dr Robert P. Keep, principal of the 
academy, delivered the address of wel- 
come, giving a brief history of the 
academy, the Peck library, and of the 
Slater memorial museum. 

H. L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
university, read a paper on Individual- 
ity in the library, which called forth an 
interesting discussion. 

The concluding paper of the morning 
was by Maria P. Gilman of Norwich on, 
A public reader ina small library. She 
advocated frequent readings in the 
ibrary by some interesting reader of 
books, either whole or in part, believing 
that in this way many would be led to 
a better class of reading, and to know 
what they wished to read. It seems 
quite probable that the present neglect 
of poetry is largely due to the fact that 
now it is seldom read aloud. 

An appetizing luncheon was pre- 
pared and served by the cooking school. 

Upon reassembling, the election of 
officers resulted in the re-election of 
the present board. 

Frank B. Gay, librarian of the Wat- 
kinson library, read a paper entitled 
The collector and the library. It dealt 
chiefly with the very valuable collection 
of books once owned by James Ham- 
mond Trumbull, but now in the pos- 
session of the Watkinson library. The 
books treat for the most part on the 
North American Indian languages, es- 
pecially the Algonquin, and are made 
doubly valuable by the many annota- 
tions by Mr Trumbull. 

Discussion of the movement to ob- 
tain cheaper postage for library books 
was opened by J. C. Dana, librarian of 
the Springfield city library. He stated 
the arguments for and against the pro- 
posed law and explained the abuses 
practiced under the present law. 

After a vote of thanks to the trustees 
of the Norwich academy. Dr Keep, and 
Mr Kent, the meeting adjourned. 

JOSEPHINE S. HEypDRICK, Sec’y. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia 


A new branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia was opened March 8, Igo0, 
at Paschalville, in the southwestern part 
of the city. The ground floor of a 
house at the corner of Seventieth street 
and Woodland avenue has been placed 
at the disposal of the trustees, rent free, 
and the remainder of the building is 
occupied by a very active new local 
society, entitled the Progressive associa- 
tion. The quarters of the library are 
divided into a circulation room, a room 
for boys and men, a women’s reading- 
room, and a room for the librarian-in- 
charge, to which office Alice Kelso, 
recently of the College settlement 
branch, has been appointed. The rooms 
have been fitted up with all the appli- 
ances for a free library, and about 2500 
books have been cataloged and placed 
upon the shelves. The rooms are not 
very large, but they were so well filled 
that chairs could not be used by the 
majority of the visitors, who contented 
themselves with walking about exam- 
ining books and stood while listening 
to the opening exercises. The speak- 
ers were J. G. Rosengarten, president 
of the board of trustees; John Thom- 
son, librarian, and Maurice Fels. The 
speakers described the best way to use 
a library and some of the methods 
adopted by readers to make the fullest 
use of the library. The necessity of 
proper care of the books was enforced 
by an actual good example: a young 
reader took such care of her books that 
the librarian asked her where she kept 
them and was much astonished to be 
told, Inarefrigerator, teacher, explain- 
ing the reason for her selecting so un- 
expected a place, that that was the only 
place “baby could not get at.” Mr 
Fels explained in detail the objects of 
the proposed Progressive association, 
and the various classes and subdivisions 
of work that that institution proposed 
to undertake. The rooms were very 
tastefully decorated, about 300 readers’ 
cards were taken out on the first day, 
and the new branch started out witha 
big promise of success. 
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News from the Field 
East 


St Albans, Vt., is to have a $10,000 


’ library building through the will of the 


late Gov. J. G. Smith. 


Bertha Marx, of the New York state 
library school 1898-99, has begun her 
duties as general assistant in the Wor- 
cester public library. 


Edna Adelaide Brown, B. L. S., New 
York state library school, class of ’98, 
has been appointed Special libraries 
custodian in the Providence public li- 
brary. 


Anewlibrary bulletin has been started 
by the libraries of Providence on the 
coéperative plan, for the purpose of 
presenting the current additions to all 
the libraries to their combined constit- 
uency. J. L. Harrison is editor. 


The Atheneum of Hartford, Conn,, 
held an exhibition of the magnificent 
collection of Gould’s books and plates 
on birds, recently presented to the art 
galleries by J. Pierpont Morgan, March 
19-24. 

Helen B. Gracie of the New York 
state library school, class of 1900, has 
been appointed general assistant in the 
Worcester ( Mass.) public library, and 
works mainly in the reference depart- 
ment. 

J. L. Harrison, of Providence Athe- 
nzeum library, has been chosen to take 
charge of the A. L. A. library exhibit 
at the Paris exposition during its instal- 
lation, and until July 1. Miss Plummer 
will then assume charge, and remain 
during July and August. 


The Brookline (Mass.) public library 
has just issued three bulletins. One on 
the new books received, another giving 
the French and German books in the 
library, and the third giving the books 
in the school reference library, the new 
department lately opened in charge of 
Miss Stanley. 

The fifth annual report of the Forbes 
library in Northampton, Mass., shows 
69,515v. in the library, a registration of 
4,456 borrowers, and a total circulation 
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of 76,555v. Closer codperation with 
the city library has been inaugurated 
and delivery stations have been opened. 
The Forbes library carries on the inter- 
library loan system with the libraries 
of Boston and vicinity. 


Librarian Bolton, of the Boston Athe- 
nzum library, reports that the index to 
the catalog of the Washington collec- 
tion is ready for the press. A gradual 
alteration of the interior arrangement 
of the Athenzum has been made neces- 
sary by the changing character of the 
buildings in this neighborhood. There 
are now tall buildings on the north, 
east, and west sides, forcing the library 
to depend almost wholly upon thesouth- 
ern exposure for reading and study 
rooms. This has led to a policy, still 
tentative, of developing the Beacon 
street side of the building as a stack or 
place for the storage of books, as distin- 
guished from the side facing the grave- 
yard, which must be made more service- 
able to readers. The upper western 
room, commonly called the theological 
room, has been entirely remodeled. 
Two windows have been cut in the 
southern wall, a partition has been 
taken down, and a new skylight has re- 
placed the small patched panes which 
heretofore served to let in light. The 
book cases have been altered and ar- 
ranged to provide room for two tables. 
An iron gallery has been substituted 
for the wooden one, and a staircase of 
iron has taken the place of the ladder 
which led to the United States docu- 
ments. Works on law, international 
law, diplomacy, politics and govern- 
ment have replaced theology,and these 
volumes, with the government docu- 
ments, form a distinctive collection. 
The character of the room has been 
entirely changed by these inexpensive 
alterations, and the present warm, sunny 
room is now almost constantly occu- 
pied. 
Central Atlantic 


Ellen Terry visited the room for the 
blind in the Library of congress re- 
cently, and was so pleased with her visit 
that she has ordered a beautiful bas- 
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relief of herself cut in Parian marble 
from one of her most famous portraits, 
to be placed in the room that her blind 
friends of the capital may feel how she 
looks. 


The New Jersey statistics of the li- 
brary facilities in places with a popula- 
tion of 750 show 47 free public libraries 
in the state, supported wholly or in 
part by the city or town in which they 
are situated, and there are 23 subscrip- 
tion libraries carried on under the aus- 
pices of clubs or associations of various 
kinds. Those in which the women’s 
reading and other clubs are interested 
are doing good work in a limited way. 

In many towns there are school libra- 
ries, some of which are in a flourishing 
condition. 

There are 129 cities and towns in New 
Jersey having a population of over 750 
without a library of any kind. 

The oldest established public library 
is the Burlington library, which was or- 
ganized in 1758, under acharter granted 
by King George II. It is owned by an 
association, but is free to the general 
public, as the city contributes $600 an- 
nually toward its support. 

The largest free public library is in 
Newark, which contains 65,693v._ Fol- 
lowing this come Jersey City, Paterson 
and Hoboken. The order of these li- 
braries changes in the matter of circu- 
lation, Jersey City being first, Newark 
second, Hoboken third, and Paterson 
fourth. Camden has the distinction of 
having the largest circulation in pro- 
portion to the number of volumes, Pas- 
saic ranking second. 

The total number of books circulated 
independent of school or subscription 
libraries for last year was 1,490,306, 
and the combined circulation of all li- 
braries was 1,604,644, at an expense of 
$117,994, an average of 7.3 cents a vol- 
ume. 

Central 

Nellie Pratt has been elected: libra- 

rian at Delaware, Ohio. 


Valparaiso, Ind., has received $12,000 
for a public library by the will of the 
late Mrs Hubbard Hunt. 


Blanche Chase has resigned as libra- 
rian of Carthage, Mo., and Pauline 
Kirke has been elected to succeed her. 


C. G. Dickson, Drexel ’gg, librarian 
of Manchester college, St Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed an assistant in the 
Congressional library. 


The Masonic library of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, held an interesting art exhibit 
March 13-17, which was highly success- 
ful both in extent and in attendance. 


Senator C. J. A. Ericson of Boone, 
Iowa, has offered to build a $10,000 li- 
brary building on condition that the 
city furnish a site and maintain a free 
public library. 


Miss Nelson, librarian at Ironwood, 
Mich., has a plan for preserving books 
from being soiled on rainy days. She 
saves the government publications’ en- 
velopes and slips the books to be given 
out on rainy.days in them. 


The public library of Owatonna, 
Minn., begun as a bequest from Mrs 
E. C. Hunniwell and adopted and fin- 
ished by the city, was dedicated Febru- 
ary 22. It is a substantial two-story 
structure, built of Menomonie white- 
mottled pressed brick, with Kettle river 
sandstone trimmings. The interior ap- 
pointments are of the best, oak being 
used throughout for both finishing and 
furniture. The stack room is strictly 
fireproof, and books are housed on the 
latest and most approved pattern open 
steel stacks. The book room when 
filled has a capacity for storing 40,000v. 
A. L. Sargent of Medford, Mass, or- 
ganized the library, and everything was 
in readiness at the appointed time. 
Mary L. Weber of Owatonna has been 
appointed librarian. 


Pacific Coast 


Mrs H. C. Wadleigh, librarian of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has resigned her position 
in favor of Mary L. Jones, who has been 
elected in her stead. Mrs Wadleigh 
hastened, in what has been her inten- 
tion for some time, in order to retain 
Miss Jones in Los Angeles, as she had 
received a flattering offer elsewhere. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 
us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 





HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 
Prices, based on our wholesale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 
For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purchased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Booksellers 


5a and wid E. Sixteenth St., New York 
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’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
I- HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,60z., 14 0z. and ¥% Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents.; 


2- H IGGINS’ TAURINE MUCI LAGE. A strong, eget non: ony sh —— 
t on- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Scheel Board o jedienapolia = the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Galion Cans. 2o0z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The Hr volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and a a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full neiernnedion will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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The following list is a GOOD LIST from which to make 
selections for JUVENILE READING 


Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years 
OUT-DOORS, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS, 
NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS, 
SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
9 Years 
STORIES OF BIRDLAND, 2 Vols. 
LEGENDS OF SPRINGTIME, 
IN MYTHLAND, 
RED CHILDREN, 
STORIES OF UNITED STATES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS, 
10 Years 
STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS, 
STORY OF HIAWATHA, 
STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN, 
ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, 
STORIES FROM ANIMAL LAND, 
11 Years 
MYTHS OF OLD GREECE, Vol. 1, 
LITTLE NELL, 
DOG OF FLANDERS, 
OUR FATHERLAND, 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD, 
12 Years 
STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 3 Vols. 
THE GREAT WEST, 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, 4 Vols. 
STORYLAND OF STARS, 
STORIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


13 Years 
STORIES OF ROME, 
BRIGHT BOYS, 
ETHICS, STORIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
GREAT ARTISTS, Vol. 1, 
GREAT ARTISTS, Vol. 2, 


14 Years 
STORIES OF ENGLAND, 
PATRIOTISM IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
INDUSTRY, Vol. 1, 
SKETCH OF AMERICAN WRITERS, 2 Vols. ° 
STORIES OF AUSTRALASIA, 


These are only a few of the many excellent books we publish. 


Welsh 
Hoyt 


Chase 
Welsh 


Chase 
Hoyt 
Beckwith 
Brooks 


Davis 


Macomber 
Norris 
Pratt 
Muloch 
Chase 


Pratt 
Dickens 

De La Rame 
Pratt 

Kirby 


Pratt 
Pratt 
Pratt 
Pratt 
Pratt 


Pratt 
Reddall 
Dewey 
Keysor 


Pratt 

Gordon 

Chase & Clow 
Keysor 

Pratt 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


each 


each 


each 


:60 
Single copies by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Correspondence with librarians cordially solicited. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SHORT LINE 





Be 





—THE ONLY TRAIN IN THE WORLD —= 


On which the traveler may perform the functions of social or business life with as much ease as 
within the walls of a private house is the 


PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


with its barber shop and bath; stenographer and typewriter; commercial and news reports fresh 
from the wires; cozy boudoirs; palatable meals; enclosed bedrooms, single and 
en suite; and the only Observation Car running to New York. 


Apply to H. R. DERING, A. G. P. Agt., 248 South Clark St., Chicago, for particulars. 
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Revolving Reading and Reference Table 
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Library Bureau 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicag« 


Washington London Paris 
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Newspaper Files |. 


Have been the bugbear of librarians for years—something is almost 
always broken, etc. 
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The Library Bureau Newspaper File 


Is quite an improvement. It is simple, durable, easily adjusted 
and has no parts to wear out. Send for sample file, prepaid for 6oc. f 





Price per doz. $5.00. 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Washington, D.C London Paris 





